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MEMOIR OF RICHARD ROBERT JONES. 
( With a Portrait.) 


Aone the eccentric characters of 
the present day, there are few more 
extraordinary than the subject of this 
memoir. His appearance is not more 
singular, than his talents are remark- 
able; and the success with which he 
has cultivated his abilities in a peca- 
liar department, will long preserve 
his name from oblivion, and distin- 
guish him from the common fate that 
awaits the gencral mass of mankind. 
Dr. Blair, speaking of genius, says, 
that the term ‘‘is used to signify that 
talent or aptitude, which we receive 
from nature, for excelling in any one 
thing whatever. Accordingly, we 
speak of a genius for mathematics, as 
well as a genius for poetry; or a 
genius for war, for politics, or for any 
mechanicalemployment. This talent, 
or aptitude, for excelling in any one 
particular, is received from nature; 
and though it may be greatly improv- 
ed by art and study, it cannot by 
them alone be acquired. As genius 
is a higher faculty than taste, it is 
more limited in the sphere of its ope- 
rations. While we find many persons 
who have an excellent taste in several 
of the polite arts, such as music, 
poetry, painting, and eloquence, all 
together; it is much more rare to 
meet with one who is an excellent 
performer in all these arts. Indeed, 
an universal genius, or one who is 
equally and indifferently turned to- 
wards several different professions 
and arts, is not likely to excel in 
any. The rays must converge to a 
point, in order to glow intensely.” 
Although the principles thus advan- 
eed by Dr. Blair have been disputed, 
they receive astrong confirmation from 
the character before us ; and so strik- 
ing is the delineation, that if Richard 
had sat for the picture, it could not 
have been taken with more exactness. 
This fact will be fully established by 
the subseqevt peculiarities which his 
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life affords, for the principal part of 
which we are indebted to a small 
volume published in 1822 by some 
benevolent individuals in Liverpool, 
with the laudable design that the 
profits, if any, should be appropriated 
to his pecuniary assistance. The 
success of their exertions we can only 
gather from the fact, that his condi- 
tion still remains unimproved, and 
consequently that their wishes to 
serve him have not been realized. 

The father of this extraordinary 
individual was Robert Jones, who 
resided at Aberdaron, a little sea-port 
on the wildest part of the Welsh coast. 
He was by trade a carpenter; but, 
availing himself of his situation, he 
sometimes employed himself in fish- 
ing, and at other times made a voyage 
in a smali boat from Aberdaron to 
Liverpool. By his wife, Margaret 
Richards, he had three sons and a 
daughter; of which sons, Richard, 
the object of oar present inquiry, was 
the second. He was born in the year 
1780. Deriving his Christian name 
from the maiden name of his mother, 
and his surname from the Christian 
name of his father, he was called 


Richard Roberts, by which name he | 


was known till of late years, when, 
dropping the s from Roberts, he as- 
sumed also the surname of his father, 
and now calls himself Richard Robert 
Jones. 

Although his constitutional defects, 
and particularly the weakness of his 
eye-sight, disqualified him in some 
degree from bodily labour, the cir- 
cumstances of his parents did not 

rmit him to be idle, and accord- 
ingly ‘his father attempted to bring 
him up to his own business. In the 
expectation he had formed of assist- 
ance from this quarter, he was, how- 
ever, disappointed. From some cause 
not easy to be accounted for, Richard 
imbibed a taste for the acquisition of 

the faculty of which he 

possessed if an extraordinary degree. 

Whether this faculty was the sponta. 
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neous gift of nature, or the effect of 
accident os choice, is a question, the 
correct answer to which would clear 
up greater difficulties than it at first 
sight seems to involve ; but certain it 
is, that although he has exhibited 
abilities in this department, which, 
under more favourable circumstances, 
might have enabled him to rival a 
Buxtorf or a Lipsius, he displays a 
most remarkable want of capacity on 
every other subject, and an almost 
entire privation of that discretion, 
which could alone enable him to tura 
his extraordinary acquirements to any 
useful purpose, or even to provide 
for his own support. On one occa- 
sion, a gentleman competent to form 
an aceurate judgment of bis cranium, 
to. whom he was introduced, after ex- 
amining his head, observed frankly, 
that he thought him the most remark- 
able instance of the truth of Gall 
and Spurzeim’s system that he ever 
saw; that the front part of his head 
strongly developed the organ for 
learning languages in a most extra- 
ordinary degree, while the back part 
of the head was that of an ideot. 

From a variety, however, of local 
causes, it was not until Richard had 
attained nine years of age that he was 
enabled to read the Bible in his native 
language, in which he was instructed 
by his mother and his younger bro- 
ther. He then attempted to acquire 
the English, but founct it very difficult ; 
for which he has since assigned as a 
reason, that the orthography is not 
well established, and that the pro- 
nunciation changes every ten years. 
In fact, his proficiency in it is not so 
great asin some other languages, to 
which he has paid a more decided 
attention. 

At the age of fifteen, Richard began 
to:stady Latin, by the assistance of a 
boy in the parish school of Aberda- 
ron, named Jobn Evans. Although 
he never had the opportunity of at- 
tending the school with other children, 
he.frequently contrived to get into it 
when the other boys had left it, and 
from the use. of the books he found 
there, is. said, by a person who knew 
him at the time, to have more 
in one month.than any other boy could 
learnin.six. About the same time he 
——- a method: of writing, which, 

ough evidently self-taught, fs 
culiarly legible, as may be seen in his 
amtograph, and which he: applies 
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with equal facility to any language 
with which be is acquainted. 

When he was about nineteen years 
of age, he purchased from Evan 
Richards, a Welsh poet, a Greek 
grammar; by the assiduous study of 
which, he obtained as much know- 
ledge as enabled him to read a little 
of that language. This he has since 
improved to a considerable extent, 
and has read some of the Greek 
writers, particularly the poets, in 
their native tongue, together with 
their commentators. In this exercise 
his chief pleasure is derived, not from 
the facts related, or the information 
contained in the work, but from the 
form and construction of the lan. 
guages insomuch, that although he 
has made an addition to his gramma- 
tical knowledge, he seems to be nearly 
as ignorant of the contents as he was 
before he began the perusal of the 
work which he has been reading. 

In the following year, Richard hap- 
pened to meet with an epitome of 
Buxtorf's Hebrew Grammar, which 
gave him the first idea of studying 
that language. Of the ardour with 
which he engaged in this pursuit, 
some idea may be formed by the fok 
lowing: singular anecdote, which is 
related in his.own band-writing: “If 
it bad not been the reverse of fortune, 
I would study a little of Hebrew 
music. A short time before I com- 
menced to study Hebrew, I dreamed; 
and saw in my dream Johan. Buxtor- 
fius singing Hebrew psalms to the 
harp; viz. as he sang psalms, he 
played the harp with his hands, and 
sang with his. voice. He stood upon 
a mound opposite to my father’s 
house.” 

On being asked by 2 friend, how he 
could have known the. language in 
which Buxtorf sang, if he. had not 
then commenced the study of He- 
brew? he replied, that he knew very 
little of Hebrew when the dream oc- 
curred to him; that he sung the 
twelfth chapter of the Psalms, the 
whole.of which Richard repeated by 
memory ; that the person who appear- 
ed to him, whoever he was, had a 
Hebrew book with points lying near 
him, and that the harp was a very 
large one, of the ancient Welsh con- 
struction. 

The uisitions thus: made were 
not onl > obtained under almost every 
kind of disadvantage, but in the most 
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direct oppesition to circumstances 
which must have deterred any one 
from the pursuit, who had not been 
actaated by a resolution that nothing 
could shake. As the time devoted to 
this purpose should have been em- 
ployed in sawing timber, working in 
the fields, fishing, and other labours ; 
his inaptitude for these occupations, 
aad his ———— } the weve, 
languages, brought down upon him 
the anger of his father, who, not con- 
tent with remonstrances, frequently 
had recourse to blows, whenever he 
found him pursuing his studies instead 
of being at work. In these severi- 
ties, his father was joined by his 
elder brother ; from both of whom he 
experienced such a rigorous treat- 
ment, as nothing but the distressed 
situation and necessities of the family, 
and their total ignorance of the sub- 
jects to which he was devoted, could 
possibly excuse. 

About the year 1804, his father 
made a voyage in a small vessel from 
Aberdaron to Liverpool, when he 
brought Richard as his assistant. On 
his arrival there, one of his first ob- 
jects was to find a bookseller’s shop, 
where his singular appearance at- 
tracted the notice of some persons, 
who inquired into his situation, and 
finding he had some knowledge of 
languages, gave him a little pecuniary 
assistance, and afterwards furnished 
him with a few books, amongst which 
were the Avadexra Hecova, the Horolo- 
gium Hebreum of Schurhardius, Vir- 
gilit Opera, and the poem of The 
Grave, by Blair; a minute of which 

resents he has carefully preserved. 
Richard did not, however, long enjoy 
the fruits of his good fortune. On 
his retarn home, the vessel was driven 
ashore at Lianhairn, on the coast of 
Carnarvon, and filled with water, in 
consequence of which almost all his 
books were either lost or spoiled. 

Qn his arrival at home, a still 
greater misfortune attended him. As 
his thirst for learning increased, the 
severity with which he was treated 
by his father increased also; and 
when threats and imprecations had no 
effect, recourse was had to harsher 
measures; till at length some strokes 
across his shoulders with an iron 
poker served him as notice to quit 
the hoase. He, therefore, collected 
the remains of his little library, con+ 
sistiog of some old books Which bad 





been given to him, or which he had 
purchased with the small presents 
occasionally made him in money, and 
quitting the house of his father, took 
the road to Carnarvon, without being 
possessed of a single penny to pro- 
vide for himself on the journey. Un- 
der these circumstances he was oblig- 
ed to dispose of part of his books; 
and as his burden grew lighter as his 
journey lengthened, he arrived in 
safety at the place of his destination. 

After disposing, at Carnarvon, of a 
farther portion of his books, reserving 
some fragments of a Latin and Greek, 
and a Welsh and Latin Gictionary, 
which, as he himself stated, he was 
unwilling to part with under thé 
greatest adversity, he proceeded from 
Carnarvon to Bangor, where he had 
the good fortune to attract the notice 
of Dr. William Cleaver, then bisho 
of that see; who perceiving that hii 
acquirements in languages were very 
uncommon fora person in his sitaa- 
tion, provided him with decent cloth- 
ing, and encouraged him in his pur- 
suits, by presenting to him some 
valuable books, amongst which were 
an edition of Robert Stephens’s 
Greek Testament, and Schrevelius’s 
Greek Lexicon. The Bishop also 
humanely took him into his service, 
and employed him in working in 
his gardens and fields. Whether 
Richard thought that the labour in 
which he was employed interfered 
too much with his studies, or whether 
some other cause of dissatisfaction 
arose between him and the Bishop, 
does not appear ; bat after having 
remained with him about two months, 
he availed himself of an invitation 
from the Rev. John Williams, to come 
and reside with him at his house at 
Treffos, in the Isle of Anglesey. On 
a visit made by the Bishop to Treffos, 
he foand Richard there, and gave him 
notice pot to return to Bangor, a8 
he had no occasion for his farthe? 
services. 

The appearance of the Bishop at 
Treffos seems also to have had an un- 
favourable effect on the fortunes of 
Richard at that place, which he sad- 
denly quitted, after having resided 
with Mr, Williams about half a year, 
which time was principally devot 
to the stady of Greek. 

Although Richard has assigned as 
a reason for quitting the hospitable 
abode of Mr. Williams, the ill usage 
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received from the servants, yet. the 
actual cause seems to be enveloped 
in no little degree of mystery. If, 
however, the following account of a 
dredm which Richard had at that 
place, and which he has related in his 
own hand-writing, as connected with 
this subject, can throw any light upon 
it, it is at the reader’s service: “I 
dreamed,” says he, “at Treffos: and 
I saw in my dream the head of Herod 
brought into the parlour, and the hair 
thereof bearing three colours mixed, 
viz. black, red, and the colour of 
brimstone burning; and I heard that 
the death of Herod was sadly lament- 
ed; wherefore his head was received 
with great veneration and honour. 
And I heard that Herod was behead- 
ed in the battle against the Tadara 
AdoBpoyec, when fighting against 
them at the head of one of the Roman 
armies: consequently my welfare was 
changed at Treffus!”’ 

During his residence at Anglesey, 
Richard had the good fortune to meet 
with some French refugees, who sup- 
plied him with a grammar of that lan- 
guage; by the aid of which, and by 
their assistance, he acquired such a 
knowledge of it, as not only to read 
it, but to speak it with a good accent. 
He has since acquired an equal know- 
ledge of Italian; and in both of these 
languages converses with great ease 
and fluency; and it is remarkable, 
that he never changes the language 
in which the conversation is begun, 
as long as any other person is inclin- 
ed to continue it. 

On leaving Treffos, Richard made 
his way once more to Liverpool; 
where, as he says, he was “ enter- 
tained with great kindness” by the 
persons who had assisted him on his 
former visit. His person and dress 
at this time were extremely singular: 
to an immense stock of black hair he 
united a bushy beard of the same 
colour. His clothing consisted of 
several coarse and ragged vestments, 
the spaces between which were filled 
with books, surrounding him in suc- 
cessive layers, so that he was literally 
a walking library. These books all 
occupied their proper stations, being 
placed higher or lower, according as 
their sizes suited the conformation of 
his body; so that he was acquainted 
with the situation of each, and could 
bring it out, when wanted, without diffi- 
ealty, When introduced into a room, 





he had not the least idea of any thing 
that surrounded him; and when he 
took his departure, he appeared: to 
have forgotten the entrance. Absorb- 
ed in his studies, he had continually 
a book in his hand, to which he fre- 
quently referred, as if to commani- 
cate or receive information, and ap- 
parently under a conviction, that 
every person he met with was as 
much interested in such studies as 
himself.—-On one occasion, a gentle- 
man observes, “‘Itook him to the 
Athenzum library, thinking that such 
a collection of books would have ex- 
cited his curiosity, but he walked 
through ‘without turning his head to 
the right or left, and finally went 
away without taking any notice of 
them.” His sight was imperfect, bis 
voice sharp and dissonant; and, 
upon the whole, his appearance and 
manners grotesque in the highest de- 
gree; yet, under all these disadvan- 
tages, there was a gleam in his coun- 
tenance which marked intelligence, 
and an unaffected simplicity in his 
behaviour which conciliated regard. 
Soon after his arrival at Liverpool, 
an attempt was made by some of his 
friends to obtain for him a suitable 
employment; but before that could 
be expected, it was necessary that he 
should be rendered more decent in 
bis person, and provided with better 
clothes. Being then asked to what 
employment he had been brought up, 
he answered, to that of a sawyer. 
recommendation was, therefore, given 
him to a person who employed many 
hands in sawing; and Richard was 
put down in the saw-pit. He accord- 
ingly commenced his labours, and 
proceeded for some time with a fair 
prospect of success. Itwas not long, 
however, before his efforts relaxed, 
and grew fainter and fainter; till at 
length he fell on his face, and lay ex- 
tended at the bottom of the pit, call- 
ing out loudly for help. On raising 
him up, and inquiring ‘into the cause 
of his disaster, it appeared, that he 
had laboured to the full extent of his 
arm’s length, when, not being aware 
that it was necessary he should also 
move forwards his feet, and being 
quite breathless and exhausted, he 
was found in the situation described. 
As soon as he had recovered himself, 
he returned to the person who sent 
him, and complained loudly of the 
treatment he had received, and of 
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his being put down under-ground. 
On being asked, why he had repre- 
sented himself as a sawyer? he re- 
plied, that he had never been em- 
ployed in any other kind of sawing 
than cross-cutting the branches of 
timber trees when felled in the woods 
in Wales. 

As there appeared little prospect 
of instructing Richard in any useful 
occupation, he was left to pursue his 
studies, and was placed in a situation 
where he had an opportunity of mak- 
ing every proficiency of which the 
nature of his talents would admit. 
The person with whom he resided 
undertook to attend to his conduct, 
and in particular to accustom him to 
habits of cleanliness ; a duty which, 
as far as in her power, she. strictly 
performed. He had not, however, 
continued here move than half a year, 
when he became restles d tired of 
his situation; and, having frequently 
expressed a wish to return to his own 
country, he was furnished with a 
small sum of money, and again took 
his departure from Liverpool, carrying 
with bim several books which had 
been given to him, amongst which 


were the Thesaurus Lingua Sancte of 
Sanctes Pagninus, the Grammatica 
Arabica of Erpenius, Bythner’s Lyra 
Prophetica, and other grammatical 


works. Thus provided, he proceed- 
ed again to the house of his father, 
who “ was not so fierce against him,” 
to use his own expressions, *‘ during 
the time that he received pay for his 
support, as when he studied with him 
empty-handed.” As his little stock of 
cash was soon expended, Richard 
was obliged once more to assist in 
sawing timber for building fishing- 
boats, to which use, as he states, 
‘“‘his father afterwards neglected ta 
apply it, and improvidently left the 
timber to rot.” 

_ It was not long before fresh dissen- 
sions arose between Richard and his 
father, on account of his attachment 
to the study of languages, and the 
barbarous treatment which he had 
before experienced was renewed. 
He, therefore, again left home, and 
for some time obtained a shelter with 
the Rev. Benjamin Jones, a dissent- 
ing minister at Pwllheli. Thence he 
proceeded again to Liverpool, where, 
as he says, “his ambition brought 
upon him many troubles and offences, 
almost inextricable and innumerable; 





and where he was induced to 
with a Hebrew Bible with points, and 
Masvretic various readings ;” a sacri- 
fice which he so deeply regretted, 
(although, as he acknowledges, it was 
printed with such pale ink, on such 
bad paper, with so small a type, and 
with pages so close to the bottom, as 
to render it scarcely legible,) that he 
determined to undertake a journey to 
London, for the purpose of buying 
another Hebrew Bible; and at the 
same time of obtaining some instrac- 
tion in the Chaldee and Syriac 
tongues ; a resolution which he lost 
no timein carrying into effect. 

In the summer of 1807, Richard 
accordingly set out from Liverpool, 
furnished with a small packet on his 
back, a long pole in his hand, round 
which was rolled a map of the roads, 
and his few remaining books deposit- 
ed in the various foldings of his dress. 
This journey did not, however, answer 
the purposes intended ; and what was 
still worse, he could neither find any 
employment, nor obtain assistance 
‘* by any means whatever.” 

From London, Richard made his 
way to Dover, probably not without 
some intention of obtaining a passage 
to the continent. But here his ill 
fortune seems to have changed, and 
he was engaged in sifting ashes in 
the king’s dock-yard, under the direc- 
tion of the superintendant, who bene- 
volently allowed him his breakfast, 
furnished him with a chest to keep 
his books, and also paid him two 
shillings and fourpence per day as 
wages. From this income, Richard 
was not only enabled to provide for 
his personal wants, but also to pay 
the Rabbi Nathan, a ‘celebrated pro- 
ficient in Hebrew, for instruction in 
that language, and for the books re- 
quisite for the purpose. In this 
situation he continued for nearly 
three years, which seem to have been 
passed mpre happily than any other 
period of his life; nor can it be de- 
nied, that the circumstance of a per- 
son in his forlorn and destitute situa- 
tion, labouring for his daily subsist- 
ence, and applying’ a part of his 
humble earnings to acquire a know- 
ledge of the ancient languages, forms 
as singular an object as the annals of 
literature can produce. 

During his stay at Dover, Richard 
had another dream, the particulars of 
which he has also preserved in his 
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own band-writing, illustrated by a 
drawiag: ‘‘ Before my continual dis- 
appointments and troubles in learn- 
ing, I dreamed, and saw myself in 
my dream upon the plain near the 
river of Babyion, where I saw the 
harps of the captives of Israel hang 
epon the willows; and I saw the wil- 
lows grown to an exceeding great 
height, and the harps were hung upon 
them in the night when being rainy 
weather.” 

In 1810, Richard returned from 
Dover to Londen, where he obtained 
an introduction to the Society for 

romoting Christianity among the 
ews, who appear to have paid some 
attention to him; but if we may rely 
apon his representations, their kind- 
ness to him was not of long con- 
tinwance, but was soon converted 
into hostility and oppression; inso- 
mach, that he was reduced to the ut- 
most distress, and compelled to sell 
his books, to prevent his being starved 
to death. It must, however, be un- 
derstood, that Richard is very liable 
to misinterpret the intentions and 
eohduct of his friends, especially 
when any restraint is attempted to be 
imposed upon him, and that he is by 
no means sparing in his complaints 
on such occasions. 

In this emergency, and having no 
other resource left, he fortunately re- 
collected the association of his coun- 
trymen, formed in London, under the 
name of the Welsh Bardic Society, to 
whom he found an opportunity of ex- 
plaining his situation, and who fur- 
nished him with the means of return- 
ing to his native country. 

He arrived in safety in a small 
shallop at Barmouth, whence he 
made his way once more to Bangor, 
where his singular acquirements in 
Hebrew attracted the notice of the 
Rev. Richard Davies of that place, 
who received him under his protec- 
tion, and supported him for six 
months ; during which time he “ copied 
for his patron all the Hebrew words 
in Littleton’s Latin Dictionary, and 
corrected some of the errata in them, 
according to the Hebrew Lexicon of 
po ate, ganar abridged by Raphe- 

n leaving Bangor, he was enabled, 
by the kindness of Mr. Davies and of 
the Rev. Samuel Rice, to pay another 
visit to Liverpool, where he applied 
to bis former friends, by whom it was 
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thought, that as he could read and 
write with considerable accuracy, he 
might be enabled to make some pro- 
ficiency in the business of a printer. 
He was, therefore, placed in Liver- 
pool, in the office of a printer, who 
undertook to give him instructions ; 
but, after a few weeks’ trial, it ap- 
peared that the inaptitude of his 
hands for any correct and continued 
labour, rendered it impossible for 
him to make any progress in that 
profession. This, however, is not 
perhaps the sole cause of his disap+ 
pointment; the fact being, that all 
his thoughts and views are so turned 
towards the acquisition of languages, 
that he is never at rest when prevents 
ed from the pursuit; and that, to 
place him in any situation where he 
cannot follow his inclinations, is to 
render him as miserable as an animal 
when taken out of the element ia 
which it was intended by nature that 
it should live. 

His misfortunes now seem to have 
rapidly accumulated; and he coms 
plains, that at an Irish lodging-house, 
where he had taken up his abode, he 
was robbed of P. Martin’s Chaldee 
Grammar, and several other books, 
and that the remainder were thrown 
through the window into the street. 
To this he adds, that one of his prin- 
cipal friends had gone to London, 
and consequently the Hebrew words 
which he had copied from Littleton’s 
Latin Dictionary, were stolen from 
him by a thiefin Liverpool. He had 
still retained a compendious copy of 
the Hebrew Bible, and Erpenius’s 
Arabic Grammar ; but these he was 
under the necessity of pawning fora 
few shillings, with which he proceed+ 
ed to Carnarvon; where he was 
obliged to sell Schrevelius’s Greck 
Lexicon for his support. This last 
sacrifice seems nearly to have ex- 
hausted his patience; and he com- 
plains, with great bitterness, that he 
has been refused employment tu earn his 
bread, although sufféring the rigours of 
famine and nakedness ; and all on ac~ 
count of his endeavours to study Greek, 
Hebrew, &c. 

From this period to the present 
time, the circaémstances of this indi+ 
vidual seem to have admitted of little 
variation. He had, however, the 
good fortune to find a refage for two. 
or three years at Bagillt, in the county 
of Flint, where he was supplied with 
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the necessaries of life, and had an 
opportunity of pursuing his favourite 
studies without interruption. These 
were diversified only by some eccen- 
tricities, which demonstrate, that he 
was not utterly incapable of other 
acquirements. In particular, he was 
highly delighted with blowing a ram’s 
horn, which he did in. sueh a manner 
as might have entitled him to rank 
with those who, in elder times, over- 
threw the walls of Jericho: this ren- 
dered him no inconsiderable nuisance 
to the neighbourhood. A benevolent 
individual, observing this predilec- 
tion, presented him with a hand- 
some French horn, when he threw 
aside his former instrument, and by 
constant assiduity, qualified himself 
to play a few tunes in. a manner mere 
remarkable for noise: than accuracy. 
Thus accomplished, he paid a visit 
to Chester during the election of 1818; 
and arriving there at the precise time 
when. the band: of General Grosvenor 
were celebrating his return, he placed 
himself in the midst of them— 


a and blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so fall of wo.” 


The derangement. thus oceasioned in- 
duced the: General to calk him: up to 
bim, when, after a few werds; lie. made 
him a handsome present, and gave 
him his permission to blow his horn 
as long as he pleased. 

Another of. his: peculiarities is a 
partiality for the whole race of cats, 
which he seems to: regard with: great 
affection, and to resent any injury 
done to them. witli: the utmost indig- 
nation. This singular predilection 
has led. him, to adorn: the namerous 
beoks on grammar, which he has him- 
self written, with prints of eats cut 
from old ballads, or wherever else he 
ean discover them, and to:copy. every. 
thing thathas been wnittenand strikes 
his fancy respecting them.;: amongst 
which is: The Auction of Cats, in Cat- 
eaton-street, the well-known produc- 
tion of one of the most celebrated.wits 
of the present: day. 

_From the time of his quitting Ba- 
gillt, the usual residence of Richard 
has been in. Liverpool, where he may 
be seen at times walking with a book 
under his arm, without noticing or 
Speaking to any one unless he be first 
spokento, whemhe answersiin any.lan- 
guage in which he is addressed with 
great readiness and civility. Ifany 





gratuity, be offered to. him (for he never 
solicits it,) he receives it with a de- 
gree of hesitation, generally using the 
words, ‘“Fam net worthy.” To any 
ridicule to whieh his dress and ap- 
pearance may give rise, he is, totally 
insensible. At one time he chese. to 
tie up his. hair with a large piece of 
green ferret, which gave him, the most 
ludicrous appearance possible. Some 
time since, one of his. friends gave 
him, a light horseman’s jacket, of blue 
and silver, whieh he immediately put 
on, and continued to wear, and 
which, coatrasted with his hair and 
beard, gave him the appearance of a 
Jewish warrior, as represented in old 
prints, amd consequently attracted 
after him a crewd of children. Ia his 
present appearance, he strongly re~ 
sembles some of the Beggars of Rem- 
beandt; and, if he had lived in the 
time of that great, avtist, might have 
afforded a good subject for his. im- 
mortal pencil ; yet there is some ex- 
pression of dignity im his countenance, 
which is well masked in the portrait 
prefixed to this memoin. 

In his diet he is particulanly frugal, 
or rather careless, providing for him» 
self at very small expense, and drink- 
ing only water, or sometimes milk if 
it falls in, his way ;, nor was. he ever 
seen in a state of intoxieation. He is 
generally the master of a few shil- 
lings, which he husbands with. infinite 
caution, taking care, that all be not 
totally expended, evem if he: should 
be compelled. to sell some of his books 
for his immediate support, 

His religious epinions- are motieasy 
to ascertain, as: he declines: anawer- 
ing any questions, and generally 
walks away when such, inquiries; ane 
made; but that he entertains a deep 
reverence for the: Supreme, Being, 
sufficiently appears from the Hebrew 
passages which he is: in. the habit of 
repeating extempore from the scripr 
tures, and, by the, frequent extracts: in 
Hebrew,.Greck, and other languages, 
in his books; aud memoranda. For 
some time he associated much: with 
the Jews, and attended their: syna- 
gogues, with a view of im i 
himself'in Hebrew; but having given 
some offence, a —— toek, eo 
between them, which he heightened 
with:some sarcastic remarks on theit 
ceremonies, that terminated thein far 
ther acquaintance, 

(Tobe concludedin our next. ) 
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APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THE REV. R. HALL. 


(Continued from col. 512.) 


146. So strongly is man disposed to link 
his feelings with futority, that shadows 
become realities when contemplated 
as subsisting there ; and the phantom 
of posthumous celebrity, the faint 
image of his being, impressed on fu- 
ture generations, is often preferred to 
the whole of his present existence, 
with all its warm and vivid realities. 

147. The complexion of the day that 
is passing over man, is determined by 
the anticipations of the morrow: the 
present borrows its brightness and its 
gloom from the future, which present- 
ing itself to his contemplation as in a 
mirror, incessantly agitates him with 
apparitions of terror or delight. 

148, In the calculations of interest, 
it is perpetuity which stamps its value 
on whatever we possess, so that the 
lowest epicure would prefer a small 
accession to his property, to the most 
exquisite repast ; and none are found 
so careless of faturity, as not to prefer 
the inheritance he may bequeath, to 
one of equal value, the title to which 


expires with his life. 
149. Christian peace is not the stu- 


pid security of a mind that refuses to 
reflect ; it is a tranquillity which rests 
upon an unshaken basis, which no an- 
ticipations, however remote, no power 
of reflection, however piercing or pro- 
found, no evolutions which time may 
disclose or eternity conceal, are capa- 
ble of impairing. 

150. The peace ofa follower of Christ 
is founded on the oath and promise of 
Him who cannot lie, which springing 
from the consciousness of an ineffable 
alliance with the Father of spirits, 
makes us to share in his fulness, to 
become a partner with him in his eter- 
nity ; arepose pure and serene as the 
unruffied wave, which reflects the 
heavens from its bosom, while it is 
accompanied with a feeling of exulta- 
tion and triumph, natural to such as 
are conscious that ere long, having 
overcome, they shall possess. all 
things. 

151. There is something in the idea 
of having provoked the displeasure of 
God, rat Es seriously thought of, too 
heavy for the heart of man to bear. 
Wecannot leave his presence, we can- 
not resist his power, we cannot evade 
his stroke. Hence, mankind, in all 





ages, have had their fears awakened, 
and have taken a gloomy survey of 
an hereafter. 

152. Though there must unquestion- 
ably bea perfect agreement betwixt all 
revealed truths, because truth is ever 
consistent with itself, yet they are not 
all adapted to produce the same im- 
mediate impression. They contribute 
to the same ultimate object, “‘ the per- 
fecting the man of God,” by opposite 
tendencies; and while some are im- 
mediately adapted to inspire confi- 
dence and joy, others are fitted to 
produce vigilance and fear; like dif- 
ferent species of diet, which may, in 
their turn, be equally conducive to 
health, though their action on the sys- 
tem be dissimilar. 

153. How strange it is, that with 
the certainty we all possess of shortly 
entering into another world, we avert 
our eyes as much as possible from the 
prospect; that we seldom permit it to 
penetrate us; and that the moment 
the recollection recurs, we hasten to 
dismiss it as an unwelcome intrusion. 

154. While the prize of salvation is 
so transcendently great, no unparal- 
leled efforts, no incredible exertions, 
are requisite to obtain it: it is placed 
within the grasp of every hand. 

155. The chief, or rather the only, 
pre-requisite to salvation is a child- 
like docility, a disposition to derive 
wisdom from the fountain of light, 
strength from the strong, together with 
a fixed and immoveable conviction, 
that the care of our eternal interests 
is the grand concern. 

156. How suitable it is to the cha- 
racter of the Being who reveals him- 
self by the name of Love, to render 
the object which is alone worthy of 
being aspired to with ardour, the only 
one to which all may, without pre- 
sumption, aspire ; while he con- 
ceals thrones and sceptres in the sha- 
dow of his hand, and bestows them 
where he pleases, with a mysterious 
and uncontrollable sovereignty, on 
opening the springs of eternal felicity, 
to proclaim to the. utmost bounds of 
the earth, “‘ Let him that is athirst 
come, and whosoever will, let him 
partake of the water of life freely.” 

157. The religion of Jesus is not the 
religion of one age, or of one nation. 
It is a train of light first put in motion 
by God, and which will continue to 
move and to spréad, till it has filled 
the whole eafth with its glory. 
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It having been too often observed 
that the poor and uneducated are in- 
capable of understanding the Chris- 
tian doctrines, the bishop set himself 
vigorously to combat this pestilent 
error. “I doubt not,” says he, “‘ that 
both the one and the other understand 
more than we give them credit for, 
and much more than they can explain. 
Bat whatever our doubts of their ca- 
pacity may be, the injunction is clear 
and positive, that to them the gospel 
should be preached; and as to the 
latter, if one extreme is wrong, the 
opposite is an error at least as un- 
scriptural, and of as great magnitude 
asthe other. It should be the business 
of the Christian minister so to com- 
bine them in his pastoral instructions 
as to render the two duties sources of 
improvement to each other. He 
should animate the desponding Chris- 
tian, who confronts the severity of the 
law with his own imperfections, by 
those encouraging motives to repent- 
ance and amendment, and those sure 
hopes of salvation, which are present- 
ed to him in the covenant of grace: 
he should endeavour to infuse a life, 
and energy, and sincerity into the faith 
of others, by inculcating those active 
and indispensable duties demanded 
by the covenant of works.” 

In 1797 the bishop of Durham pub- 
lished another charge to his clergy ; 
and in 1799 a sermon preached before 
the house of lords on the fast-day. 
In 1801 appeared a third charge, in 
which he glanced at the French revo- 
lution as being caused primarily by the 
corraptions of the Romanchurch. He 
took up the stibject again in 1806, 
when, at the desire of the reverend 
auditors, he committed his discourse 
to the press, with the title of ‘‘ The 
Grounds on which the Church of Eng- 
land separated: from. the Church of 
Rome.” At the commencement of 
this charge, the bishop said, “In 
contemplating the calamities, which 
in the concluding years of. the last 
century had desolated Europe, I was 
led, at a former meeting, to impute 
the overthrow of the ancient govern- 
ment of France, and all its tremen- 
dous consequences, ultimately to the 
corruptions of the church of Rome, 
and its wide departure from the sim- 
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plicity of the gospel; to the unspi- 
ritual and unseriptural nature of 
many of its institutions and doctrines. 
From this conviction I deduced the 
necessity of cultivating spiritual reli- 
gion; and in order to do this with 
more effect, I pointed out both the 
chief ingredients to this great duty, 
and the means of improving it, among 
your people and yourselves.” The 
bishop then proceeds to explain what 
he meant by spiritual religion, which 
he says will be best learnt from our 
Lord’s own words, “‘‘ God is a Spi- 
rit; and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.’ 
In the important concern of public 
worship, however, the church of Rome 
has departed from the simplicity of 
the gospel, loaded it with ostenta-’ 
tious pageantry, and carnalized the 
ordinances of God by impure and 
unauthorized mixtures.” This heavy 
charge is supported briefly but 
clearly in a variety of instances, and 
from thence the separation of our 
church is fally justified. To obviate 
any reflections that might be made on 
the introduction of such a subject at 
an episcopal meeting, the bishop said, 
“The desolating fury of the French 
revolution has driven into this country 
numerous societies of the Romish 
church. The Christian spirit of our 
church, and the lenity of our laws, 
have encouraged them to settle in this 
land of charity and freedom. The 
education which the English Catholics 
ased to seek in foreign countries, they 
now have it in their power to obtain 
at home, in ample seminaries of their 
own communion. Various other civil 
privileges and indulgences have with- 
in these few years been granted them 
by the legislature. It becomes, there- 
fore, an urgent duty on the ministers 
of the church of England to guard it, 
as far as in them lies, against any ill 
consequences which may be likely to 
result from this apparent encourage- 
ment of institutions, which they must 
condemn on principles of truth and 
conscience and of fidelity to their 
profession.” 

The bishop concluded his charge 
by saying, “In pressing upon your 
attention the subjects which I have 
now proposed to you, I feel myself 
impelled by many interesting consi- 
derations. They are subjects closely 
connected with all that is essential to 
Christianity, and with that simplicity 
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of the gospel, under the influence of 
which the true worshippers were to 
‘worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth.’ They are subjects which grow 
out of the present circumstances of 
Europe and our country. And they 
weigh the more strongly with me, from 
an apprehension, which my age ren- 
ders probable, that this may be the 
last time that I may have it in my 
power thus publicly to address you. 
Two years exceeding the ordinary 
age of man, forbid me to look forward 
with any degree of confidence to the 
return of the usual period of visitation 
in this diocese. I am therefore more 
anxious to impress on your minds 
the necessity and duty of adhering 
religiously to the prinviples of that 
reformed Church, which our ancestors 
have transmitted to us. May thesame 
kind Providence which enabled them 
to establish it, give its present minis- 
ters a heart, and zeal, and knowledge 
to defend it by their instruction and 
example.” 

To every one who heard or read this 
pastoral address, it must have been 
obvious that its sole tendency was to 
impress upon a-Protestant ministry 
the duty of being on the alert, to guard 
the unwary against the spirit of pro- 
selytism which particularly distin- 
guishes the members of the Roman 
church. The bishop never once men- 
tioned the subject of Catholic eman- 
cipation, nor uttered the least expres- 
sion that could, even by a forced con- 
struction, be stretched into an intole- 
rant wish to abridge the religious 
liberty of the Romanists. Notwith- 
Standing this, and the truly Christian 
spirit displayed throughout the whole 
of the charge, it had scarcely emerg- 
ed from the press, than it was attack- 
ed in a strain of unwarrantable scur- 
rility by a Romish priest of New- 
castle, who, with a barefaced effron- 
tery said, ‘‘that from one end of his 
diocese to the other, his lordship had 
preached up a holy crusade against 
the opinions and persons of the Ca- 
tholics.” 

After this specimen of the temper 
of the man, it ought not to excite 
wonder, that he should have endea- 
voured to identify Atheism with Pro- 
testantism ; his reason for which is 
this, that by laying the Bible open to 
general examination, and by refer- 
ring to it as the rule of faith, our re- 
formers gave a latitade to cepticism, 
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This virulent piece was not suffered 
to pass unnoticed, for the same year 
an answer was given to it by a cler- 
gyman of the diocese of Durham, in 
** A Letter to the Author of Remarks ;” 
who was soon seconded by-Mr. Faber, 
Mr. Le Mesurier, and some other able 
divines; to all of whom the sturdy 
polemic replied in a ‘* General Vin- 
dication of the Remarks on the Charge 
of the Bishop of Durham ;” which 
was followed up by “ A Letter to a 
Clergyman of that Diocese,” in which, 
among other extravagant assertions, 
the author had the boldness to say, 
that ‘‘ to know that the pope is Anti- 
christ, and the Roman church is the 
whore of Babylon, is theology enough 
for an orthodox churchman.” 

But the most curious thing in these 
virulent tracts was, the attempt to 
defend the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion by representing the doctrine of 
the real presence in the eucharist as 
exactly equivalent to the union of the 
two natures in Christ. On this ac- 
count the bishop of Durham, though 
sufficiently reluctant to engage in 
controversy, yet thought proper to 
enter the arena, and to publish a 
luminous piece, which he entitled, 
“ The Grounds on which the Church of 
England separated from the Church 
of Rome, reconsidered.” The con- 
tents of this supplemental perform- 
ance are, 1. Reasons against the 
literal sense of the words, “‘ This is 
my body, this is my blood.” 2. Rea- 
sons against the miracle implied by 
the literal sense, 3. Of the adoration 
ofthe host. 4. Of the denial of the 
cup to the laity. 5. An explanation 
of the antepenultimate answer in 
the Church Catechism.” 

After overturning the dogma of 
transubstantiation, the bishop con- 
cluded his tract by saying, ‘I do not 
by any means grudge the Romanists 
the toleration with which they are by 
law indulged. I wish them, as our 
fellow Christians, every degree of 
toleration, short of political power 
and establishment; and as a sincere 
friend to free inquiry, I am not sorry 
to see them employed in defending, 
as far as they can, the distinguishing 
doctrines which separate the churches 
of England and of Reme. Much 
good may result from it to the inge- 
puous and candid of theircommunion. 
The religion of Protestants. has no- 
thing to fear from it.” 
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Thus, though the bishop was firm in 
the defence of that church of which 
he was an appointed guardian, his 
zeal was far from inflammatory, nor 
had he the least tincture of the bigot 
in his disposition. So far from it, 
when the French bishops and clergy 
soughtin Protestant England a refuge 
from the persecution of their own 
countrymen, they found a liberal be- 
nefactor in the bishop of Durham. 
He supplied their wants by his boun- 
ty, he admitted the most eminent of 
them to his table, and he introduced 
them to his powerful friends. His 
almoner on this occasion was Mr. 
Charles Butler, the Catholic barrister, 
who distributed several thousands of 
pounds from the bishop’s purse among 
the necessitous emigrants, without 
any of them having the least know- 
ledge of their benefactor. 

In 1811 the bishop of Durham col- 
lected all the sermons, charges, and 
tracts which he had published, from 
time to time, into one large volume; 
but two years afterwards he went to 
press again with two charges, in which, 
from the alarming encroachments of 
the Romanists, he thought 1t expe- 
dient to warn his clergy against them. 

In 1815 he closed his literary career 
witha“ Sketch of the Political Life of 
his mach loved Brother, William, the 
second Viscount Barrington ;” in the 
compilation of which work he was 
materially assisted by his cousin, the 
late sir Thomas Bernard. The loss 
of that true christian philanthropist, 
in 1818, was severely felt by the good 
prelate, who had for many years ex- 
perienced his value as a sincere friend 
and confidential adviser. In con- 
junction with sir Thomas, the bishop 
established the society for bettering 
the condition of the poor; besides 
other charitable institutions, particu- 
larly that for the sapport and educa- 
tion of blind children in St. George’s 
Fields, and the Fever Hospital in 
Grays Inn Lane. The late Isaac 
Hawkins Browne was another inti- 
mate friend of the bishop, and per- 
haps few treats could be found more 
gratifying to a benevolent mind than 
to be present when they and sir 
Thomas Bernard met to discourse, not 
upon the news and idle chat of the 
day, but upon the best means of pro- 
moting the welfare of their fellow 
creatures, 

In 1809 the bishop of Darham was 
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involved in a law suit respecting the 
rents of some lead mines belonging to 
the see, the leases of which had ex- 
pired for several years, without being 
renewed. Ona discovery of the fact, 
a bill was filed in Chancery to recover 
the arrears; and the cause, on being 
sent down to the court of King’s 
Bench, was determined in favour of 
the bishop, who recovered thereby 
near £60,000; not a farthing of which 
went into his own pocket, for he ap- 
propriated the whole to the establish- 
ment of schcols in the diocese, and the 
formation of a fund for the benefit of 
poor clergymen and their families. 

In his episcopal character he was 
a strict observer of discipline, and 
uncommonly scrupulous with respect 
to ordination. e did not trust to 
the mere ordinary forms of recom- 
mendation, but examined the candi- 
dates himself, particularly in sacred 
literature. Where a student evinced 
more than common diligence, espe- 
cially in the languages of the Old and 
New Testament, his lordship never 
failed to shew his approbation by 
some mark of attention; and for the 
encouragement of Hebrew learning he 
gave regular rewards. As a patron, 
he was equally liberal and judicious. 
He made it his constant business, from 
the time of his consecration to the last 
day of his long and useful life, to seek 
out such worthy and able menas 
were best entitled to preferment. 

His earliest chaplain was Dr. Owen, 
of whom we have already spoken ; the 
second was Dr. Blayney, to whom he 
gave the living of Polshot in Wilt- 
shire ; and the third was Dr. Burgess, 
now bishop of Salisbury. Besides 
these eminent divines, the late prelate 
bestowed upon Dr. Paley, without 
having had any personal acquaint- 
ance with him, the living of Bishop 
Wearmouth; in gratitude for which, 
that able writer made a return the 
most acceptable that could be, in the 
publication of his “ Natural Theo- 
logy,” which he dedicated to the 
bishop. 

The late Mr. Carlyle, so well knewn 
by his travels in the East, and his 
knowledge of the Oriental languages, 
received from the bishop of Durham, 
in the same liberal manner, the pre- 
sentation to the valuable vicarage of 
Newcastle. Dr. Holmes, in under- 
taking the collated edition of the 
Greek Bible, met with a generous 
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friend in the bishop of Durham, who 
contributed very largely to that work, 
which the learned editor amply ac- 
knowledged in the reports of his pro- 
gress. Dr. Andrew Bell, to whom 
the age is so much indebted for the 
introduction and improvement of the 
Madras system of education, «btained 
from the bishop of Durhai.: that valu- 
able piece of preferment, the master- 
ship of Shirbarn Hospital. Mr. Faber, 
the author of some esteemed works 
on the Prophecies, and other subjects, 
was presented to the liviag of Stock- 
ton on Tees. Dr. Gray, sv well known 
by his ‘‘ Key to the Old Testament,” 
and “‘ Bampton Lectures,” was made 
prebendary of Durham, and, on the 
death of Dr. Paley, preferred to the 
living of Wearmouth. To these many 
more names might be added, by way 
of shewing the readiness of the late 
bishop of Durham to act upon the 
principle so well expressed by the 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, that they 
who support and adorn the church, 
should be rewarded in such a man- 
ner as may serve to stimulate others 
to follow their example. 

Bishop Barrington had, as may 
naturally be supposed, many occa- 
sions for the trial of his virtue, in re- 
gard to the disposal of the benefices 
and dignities which were in his gift. 
In no one instance, however, has it 
ever been proved that he exercised 
his power as a patron improperly. 
Instances could be adduced of his 
resisting the importunities of friends 
whom he loved, when urged in behalf 
of persons of whose qualifications he 
had reasonable doubts. One circum- 
stance, which we remember to have 
heard many years ago, merits inser- 
tion in this place. A relation of Mrs. 
Barrington, having experienced some 
difficulties in life, applied to the 
Bishop for orders, thinking that there- 
by he should secure a handsome pro- 
vision. His lordship was too con- 
scientious to encourage what he could 
not but disapprove; and well know- 
ing the motive by which his kinsman 
was actuated, asked him what prefer- 
ment would satisfy him. The appli- 
cant frankly answered, that five hun- 
dred a year would abundantly meet 
all his wants. ‘‘ You shall have it,” 
said the bishop, “but not out of the 
patrimony of the church. I will not 
take away the bread from those who 
have earned it by their labours, to 
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bestow it upon a relation. You shail 
have the income you have mentioned, 
yearly, out of my own pocket.” 

Next to the faithful discharge of 
his sacred trust as a bishop, may be 
mentioned his extensive beneficence. 
There was hardly a charitable insti- 
tution in the metropolis, to which he 
was not a regular and liberal sub- 
scriber; nor did he forget them at 
his death, as appears by his last will 
hereto annexed. His bounty, no 
more than his friendship, was con- 
fined to particular persuasions or 
connexions ; for at his table might be 
occasionally seen Roman Catholic 
priests, Dissenting ministers, and 
Quakers. His house was always 
open to repectable persons ; and as he 
was constantly accessible and affable 
to those who visited him, so he was 
a most punctual correspondent, and 
never failed to acknowledge and 
answer the letters which he received. 
He was fond of entertaining foreigners 
of distinction, and on such occasions 
made it a fixed rule to consult their 
particular customs and inclinations. 

About twenty years ago Mirza Abu 
Taleb, a Persian prince, came to Eng- 
land on a political mission ; and when 
he returned home, he wrote an ac- 
count of his travels, of which work a 
translation was printed at Calcutta. 
Itis a very curious performance, and 
contains many remarkable anecdotes 
of distinguished public characters 
visited by the author while in this 
country. Among others,he says, “I 
also had the honour of being known 
to the Lord Bishop of Durham, who 
was a man of great liberality and ex- 
tensive charity. He frequently in- 
vited me to his house, and marked 
his attention by always asking some 
of the gentlemen who understood 
Persian, to meet me. During the 
year of great scarcity (1801) in Eng- 
land, he daily fed a thousand poor 
people, at his private expense. 
Hence may be formed some idea of 
the incomes and charity of the Eng- 
lish bishops.” 

It has been well observed of this 
excellent prelate, that, large as were 
his acts of public munificence, they 
bore but a small proportion to the 
deeds of private unobtrusive charity 
which were the daily occupation of 
his life. . 

Innumerable are the objects who 
were blessed by his bounty, and 
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whose tears are now flowing in vain 
regret for the benefactor whom they 
have lost. His bounties indeed were 
of no common kind ; they were dis- 
pensed on suitable occasions, and 
with a liberality which not even his 
ample means would have enabled him 
to indulge, had it not been sustained 
by a strict economy. We are told 
on good authority, that one hundred 
thousand pounds would not exceed 
the amount of his benefactions ; and 
it has been stated, that he sent no less 
than six hundred and seventy-four 
begging letters to the Mendicity So- 
ciety in the last year. Nor should it 
be forgotten, that the bishop of Dar- 
ham was, to the last hour of his pro- 
tracted life, incessantly watching for 
occasions to do good. Whenever he 
perceived any case that called for 
immediate aid, he did not wait the 
formality of an application, or insti- 
tute a train of tedious inquiry; but 
having satisfied himself as to the 
general necessity of the concern, he 
promptly extended his benevolent 
hand, without grudging or ostentation, 
toits support. Of this a recent in- 
stance may be here mentioned. When 
Mr. Gilly published his highly inter- 
esting ‘“‘ Narrative of an Excursion to 
the Mountains of Piedmont ;” in which 
he has so powerfully brought before 
the Christian world the history and 
circumstances of the ancient Church 
of the Valleys; the good prelate, as 
soon as he had read the book, senta 
letter to the author, with whom he was, 
we believe, before unacquainted, de- 
siring him to point out the best means 
of rendering a. donation beneficial to 
the poor Vaudois, and to become his 
lordship’s almoner. This was done, 
and so pleased was the venerable 
bishop with the work, that he took the 
author under his patronage, by ap- 
pointing Mr. Gilly his domestic chap- 
lain, and presenting him to a valuable 
prebend in his cathedral, which was 
the last preferment he lived to be- 
stow. 

Though in the latter part of his life 
he secluded himself very much from 
company, he was in the habit of re- 
ceiving a few chosen friends at his 
hospitable table, when his discourse 
was always pleasant, and of a reli- 
gious cast. The town-house of the 
bishop was in Cavendish Square, 
where he regularly lived from Cbrist- 
mas to the middle of May, when he 
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made it a rule to retire for the summer 
to Mongewell near Wallingford, 
which seat he greatly ornamented. 
At this place he some years ago caus- 
ed to be erected under a group of 
lofty elms, a beautiful marble urn 
with the following affectionate inscrip- 
tion: 
“ To the Memory of 
My two highly valued Friends 
THOMAS TyRwnaytTtT, Esa: 


an 
The Rev. C. M. CRACHERODE, M.A. 


In this once favoured walk, beneath these elms, 
Whose thicken’d foliage, to the solar ray 
Impervious, sheds a venerable gloom, 

Oft in instructive converse we beguil’d 


The fervid time, which each returning year 

To friendship’s call devoted. Such things 
were ; 

Bat are, alas ! no more. 


S. DUNELM.” 

During the last year he spent 
several months at Worthing in Sussex, 
where he resided in the mansion 
which had been for a short time occu- 
pied by the lamented princess Char- 
lotte of Wales. Here, though on the 
margin of the sea, he had the enjoy- 
ment of a garden, sheltered by trees 
and shrubs of luxuriant growth, of 
which he was always very fond. 

Frequently he rode ont in an open 
carriage, paying morning visits to 
the neighbouring clergy and gentry ; 
nor did he ever omit a regular attend- 
ance on the morning and afternoon 
service at the parish church, where 
his chaplain Mr. Townshend often offi- 
ciated. The bishop was so pleased 
with Worthing, that he made a pur- 
chase of the house which he occu- 
pied, and settled it on a young lady 
who had been brought up from infancy 
and adopted by Mrs. Barrington. 

In his person the bishop was tall, 
and upright; his features were very 
prepossessing, and his manner was 
equally engaging. In his youth he 
was considered as tending to a de- 
cline, and actually underwent an 
operation for the stone at an early 
age; notwithstanding which, by tem- 
perance, and exercise, he attained 
the great age of ninety-two, with very 
little sickness. On the Sunday pre- 
ceding his dissolution, he read the 
appointed lessons to his assembled 
household, and feelingly told them 
that it was for the last time. In his 
letters to lord Teignmouth, apologiz- 
ing for his non-attendance at the 
general meeting of the Bible Society, 
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to which from the beginning be was 
always a fast friend, he signified that 
this would be his last communication. 
His decease was very tranquil, and 
almost imperceptible to his attend- 
ants, on the morning of the 25th of 
March; by which circumstance the 
emoluments of one half-year’s reve- 
nue accrue to his executors, 

The funeral of the bishop, pursuant 
to his own injunction, was conducted 
in the most private manner; his re- 
mains being deposited near those of 
his second lady, in the vault of Mon- 
gewell church. 

The following is an abstract of the 
bishop’s will, as proved in the prero- 
gative court of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury :— 

“I, Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham, 
being of sound bealth both of body and mind, 
bat not forgetfal of the uncertainty of life, do 
hereby publish and declare this to be my last 
will and testament. My soul I commit to 
that Almighty Being from whom I received 
it, humbly hoping that he will mercifally par- 
don all the sins and errors of which I bave at 
any time been guilty, and that he will deign 
to accept my imperfect services through the 
merits and mediation of his blessed Son Jesus 
Christ, the trath of whose gospel I most an- 
feignedly believe; and for the benefits derived 
to mankind from whose doctrines, precepts, 
example, efficacious death, atonement, and 
intercession, I entertain the most devout 
and grateful sense. 

“To relieve my executors from any doubts 
which they might otherwise have, respecting 
the disposal of my remains, I desire that they 
may be interred, with the atmost simplicity, in 
the vault of Mongewell charch, should I die 
there or at London: but if I die at Durham, 
or Aukland Castle, that then they may be de- 
posited in the chapel of the last of these two 
places, without any vain pomp or idle parade. 
Should it please God to remove me oat of this 
world by distemper, attended with uncommon 
symptoms, the causes of which, it is appre- 
hended by the medical persons attending 
me, may be discovered by dissection, I ex- 
pressly order that my body may be opened, 
and my case published for the benefit of my 
fellow creatures.” 

The bishop gives most of hisreal 
estates in Durham to trustees for his 
great-nephew the Hon. W. K. Bar- 
rington and his children: his manor 
of Mongewell, Oxon, to his great-ne- 
phew Uvedale Price; several sums 
to his relations; a few books to the 
British Museum; others to Bishop 
Cosin’s library, Durham; some pic- 
tures to the see of Durham, as an heir- 
loom. He then states, that whereas 
he has lately purchased of Joseph 
William Ogle, of Southampton street, 
Bloomsbury, in the county of Middle- 


sex, Esq. a mansion house called 
Warwick House, with coach-house, 
stables &c. adjoining, situate in Wor- 
thing, in the county of Sussex, with 
the fixtures and furniture belonging 
to the same, for the sum of twelve 
thousand pounds, he gives the said 
mansion unto trustees, to permit and 
suffer Ann Elizabeth Colberg, of 
Cavendish Square, in the county of 
*Middlesex, spinster, to enjoy the 
said mansion house, and to receive 
the rents, issues, and profits thereof, 
during the term of her natural life, 
for her sole support and peculiar use 
and benefit, without being subject to 
the power, control, interference, 
debts, or engagements, of any hus- 
band she may at any time hereafter 
marry. He also gives and bequeaths 
to Miss Ann Elizabeth Colberg, dur- 
ing her life, his own portrait by Ro- 
bertson, which is now hung up in the 
dressing room at Mongewell, and 
also the use and enjoyment of the 
china in the said dressing room. 

The following bequests are made to 
several charities: To the Society for 
the propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, £1000. To the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
£1000. To the Clerical Orphan So- 
ciety, £1000. To the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, £500. To the 
National School, Baldwin’s Gardens, 
Gray’s Inn Lane, for the instruction 
of poor children on the Madras sys- 
tem, £1000. To the Missionary So- 
ciety for Africa, and the East, £500. 
To the Society for the Deaf -and 
Dumb in London, £500. To the 
School for the Indigent Blind, 
established in London in the year 
1799, and now in St. George’s Fields, 
Surrey, £500: The London Fever 
Institution, £500: to St. George’s 
Hospital, at Hyde Park Corner, 
£500: to Middlesex Hospital, £500: 
to the Institution called the Stran- 


ger’s Friend, £500: to the Refuge for 
the Destitute, situate at Middlesex 
House, Hackney Road, £500: to the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
£600: to the Philanthropic Society, 


£500: to the Female Penitentiary, 
£500: to the Magdalen Hospital: 
£500: and to the Mendicity Society, 
£500. His Lordship also gives and 
bequeaths the sum of £3000, to be 
applied by his executors as they 
shall think most advisable, for the 





purpose of erecting a school or schools 
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for the instruction of poor children of 
the diocese of Durham according to 
the Madras system, or for promoting 
that benevolent purpose in any man- 
ner they may deem most proper, and 
most likely to effect its salutary 
object, and to aid and assist any 
institution in the diocese for that ob- 
ject. He gives to the Royal Humane 
Society in London, £500. To the 
Asylum for the recovery of Health 
in the New Road, Pancras, in the 
county of Middlesex, £500. To the 
Society for the Conversion and Reli- 
gious Instruction and Education of 
the Negro Slaves in the British West 
India Islands, £1000. 

He gives to his much valued and 
esteemed friends, Dr. Thomas Bur- 
gess, Bishop of Salisbury, £100; and 
to the Rev. David Durell, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Mongewell, £100; to Henry 
Phillpots and the Rev. James Baker, 
the sum of £500 each, as an acknow- 
ledgment for their trouble in the exe- 
cution of the trusts of this his will. 
He gives John Burley £100; to the 
Rev. George Townshend, Prebendary 
of Durham, and the Rev. William 
Stephen Gilly, of Tavistock Place, in 
the county of Middlesex, clerk, £100 
each, as a mark of his regard for them. 


i 
SOLITARY HOURS, 
No. XIT.—On the Doctrine of a Par- 


ticular Providence. 


‘Happy the man, who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life! 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns, (since from the least 
The greatest oft originates ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be sarprised, and anforeseen 
Contingence might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs.” 
CowPeER. 
Amone the many important and de- 
monstrable truths of revealed reli- 
gion, against which the reasonings 
and sophistry of modern infidels have 
been industriously employed, the 
doctrine of a particular providence 
holds a prominent place. Many, of 
this character, acknowledge the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being, whom 
they readily admit to be possessed of 
infinite prescience, infinite wisdom, 
omnipresence, infinite goodness, and 
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unlimited power: nor have they any 
objection to the doctrine of a genoral 
providence, or that course: of proee- 
dure on the part of the. Deity, which 
relates to the general government of 
the world; but, that he should super- 
intend the various circumstances 
which occur in the existence of so 
insignificant a creature as man, is 
with them a position which they in 
the most positive terms deny. 

Reluctant as the writer at all times 
is to enter the field of controversy 
with those who avow their disbelief 
in the divine origin of the scriptures, 
he will for once argue with them on 
their own grounds, and endeavour to 
prove that the doctrine of a particular 
providence is not less consistent with 
the light of reason, than with the 
numerous and explicit averments of 
revelation. 

The principal arguments urged 
against the doctrine of a particular 
providence, are, lst, that the circum- 
stances which occur in the history of 
man are unworthy the regards of the 
Supreme Being: 2dly, the unequal 
distribution of the good things. of. this 
life: and 3dly, its inconsistency with 
the free agency of man. 

To the first objection we reply, 
Might it not on the same principle be 
contended, that the creation of indi- 
viduals is an act, on the part of the 
Deity, quite upworthy of his echa~ 
racter? For surely, whatever is un- 
worthy of his preservation and go- 
vernment, must have been equally 
unworthy of his attributes, in its 
creation. Now, let this position be 
fairly admitted, and it will at one 
fell sweep depopulate the whole em- 
pire of intelligent existence ; for the 
creation of every individual unques- 
tionably requires a distinct display of 
divine power; and consequently, if 
the creation of individuals be un- 
worthy the character of God, we are 
forced: to the unavoidable conclusion, 
that no rational beings would have 
been created. They, however, have 
no hesitation in admitting that the 
world and all things it contains are 
the productions of the Almighty: and 
if so, there is certainly. nothing incon- 
sistent, but every thing reasonable, 
in the supposition, that he who creat- 
ed individuals should preserve and 
govern them, and that every circum- 
stance, however minute, which hap- 
pens.in their history, should be under 
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the special superintendence of the 
Divine Being. 

But the incidents which occur in 
the history of individuals, derive their 
importance from their connexion with 
those circumstances which affect the 
government of the world in general ; 
and the denial of a particular provi- 
dence in these minute occurrences 
will involve in it the denial of a gene- 
ral providence, at least with regard 
to those events which happen in the 
moral world: for it is an indisput- 
able fact, that those causes which 
affect nations, and mankind in gene- 
ral, have originated in circumstances 
which previously affected individuals, 

In the administration of his moral 
government of the world, the Deity 
usually works by human means. 
Bat individuals are only secondary 
instruments for accomplishing the 
designs of a supreme Agent. In 
illustration of this, the following, 
among many other examples, may be 
adduced, 

It is universally known to those 
who are acquainted with biblical his- 
tory, that Moses was the honoured 
instrument of effecting the deliver- 
ance of the children of Israel from the 
cruel tyranny under which they had 
groaned in Egypt. Previously, how- 
ever, to the accomplishment of this 
mighty event, it was necessary that a 
variety of minute . circumstances 
should occur in his personal history. 
It was necessary that such an indivi- 
dual as Moses should exist: that as 
a decree had been issued from the 
throne of Egypt which affected his 
life, his mother should place him in 
an ark of bulrushes, and leave him to 
his fate: that Pharaoh’s daughter 
should opportunely go to bathe in the 
particular direction where the help- 
less babe was left: that instead of 
viewing it with feelings of indifference, 
she should experience the tender 
emotions of commiseration; and 
that, as a necessary consequence, she 
should provide for its immediate 
safety from the execution of the re- 
volting mandate. It was equally ne- 
cessary, when Pharaoh, at a subse- 

uent period of Moses’ history, me- 

itated his death, that he should be 
enabled to provide for his safety by 
fleeing to a foreign land. It was fur- 
ther necessary, that Moses should be 
properly qualified for disregarding 
the frowns of the Egyptian king, 





when acquainting him with the in- 
tentions of God respecting his op- 
pressed people. Thus these, and 
many other circumstances of which 
we are entirely ignorant, were neces- 
sary in the individual history of 
Moses, in order to the achievement 
of an event of the greatest importance 
to the whole nation of Israel. 

In the case of the apostle Paul we 
see a beautiful illustration of the pre- 
siding agency of God over the mi- 
nutest circumstances in the history 
of individuals, connected as it is 
with the accomplishment of events 
which affect mankind in general. He 
was a chosen instrument in the hand 
of the supreme Being, for dissemi- 
nating the glorious doctrines of Chris- 
tianity among many nations who had 
been heretofore enveloped in the 
darkness of superstition, and addict- 
ed to the most absurd and revolting 
species of idolatry. By his zealous 
and faithful labours, myriads were 
led to abandon their former practices, 
and savingly to embrace the impor- 
tant truths of the Christian religion. 
Previously, however, to his becoming 
the devoted champion of the Cross, 
it was requisite that many circum- 
stances, some of them apparently 
trivial, should occur in his history. 
It was necessary that he should be a 
man of extensive literary acquire- 
ments, and well versed in the Hebrew 
scriptures, that he might thereby 
effectually vindicate the religion of 
Jesus from the philosophical object- 
tions of the schools on the one hand, 
and from the difficulties which had 
been started by the Jewish rabbies 
on the other; and before this neces- 
sary measure of profane and sacred 
knowledge could be attained, it was 
requisite that he should be possessed 
of some degree of riches, opportuni- 
ties, and talents. It was also neces- 
sary that he should, at a certain period 
of his life, be distinguished for the 
violence of his opposition to that gos- 
pel which he afterwards preached ; 
otherwise it is probable he would not 
have been entrusted with a mission 
to the chief magistrates of Damascus, 
with the intention of persecuting the 
friends and followers of Christ. When 
thus engaged, he was suddenly over- 
powered by an audible voice and a 
resplendent illumination from heaven, | 
which resulted in his entire conversion 
to the faith which he once destroyed. 
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In every step of his progress through 
life, there were many circumstances 
on which the success of his labours 
depended, and in which was seen the 
most striking manifestation of divine 
interposition. Had not the Deity 
thus presided over the various inci- 
dents which took place in his history, 
he could never have effected that 
mighty moral change in his fellow 
men, which, in the hand of the Al- 
mighty, he was made the instrument 
of accomplishing. 

The celebrated Luther was appoint- 
ed by God to overthrow the system of 
papal Anti-christianism, which had 
been acquiring stability through the 
Japse of more than twelve centuries. 
This was, perhaps, one of the most 
wonderful events which has been ac- 
complished by any individual, either 
antecedent or posterior to that time. 
When the warm and enterprising spi- 
rit of the German reformer commen- 
ced the arduous undertaking, it ap- 
peared as ridiculous and improbable, 
in the eye of human reason, as if he 
had attempted the complete removal 
of the Alpine mountains. Guided, 
however, in all his measures by the 
wisdom of God, and assisted by the 
arm of Omnipotence, he shook the 
papal superstructure to its very centre; 
and laying a considerable part of that 
once mighty edifice in complete ruins, 
he lived to see those opinions which 
he was the first to avow and incuicate, 
adopted by an immense portion of 
the Christian world. Now, the stu- 
pendous and glorious work of the Re- 
formation, so far as human instru- 
mentality was concerned, may be vi- 
sibly traced to circumstances in the 
history of Luther, which mankind 
would have considered unworthy even 
of human notice, much more so of the 
interposition of the Divine Being. 
Overlooking a great variety of these, 
which occurred in the earlier part of 
his history, let us fix our attention on 
that particular incident which first 
impressed his mind with religious 
emotions,—namely, the flash of light- 
ning, and the circumstances connected 
With it, which alarmed him in his ju- 
venile years, when on a visit to his 
father’s house, from the place where 
he was receiving his education. The 
consequence of this was, a determina- 
tion to spend his life in a monastery 
in the service of God. Tt was in this 
seclusion from the world that he form- 
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ed the resolution of devoting himself 
to the work of the ministry ; and from 
the opportunities he there enjoyed, he 
became better qualified for the con- 
troversial work in which he was after- 
wards so much engaged, by the culti- 
vation of his powerful talents, on 
which, in a great measure, depended 
the success of his undertaking. 

The last instance now to be ad- 
duced is that of the late Rev. John 
Wesley, of whom an interesting me- 
moir and an elegant portrait may be 
found in the sixth volume of this ma- 
gazine, col. 113. The impulse which 
this extraordinary man bas given to 
the religious and moral world, quite 
astonishes the contemplative mind, 
and is second to none, save that given 
by the immediate apostles of Christ. 
It is at this moment, not only in our 
own country, but in distant parts of 
the world, acquiring increased vigour, 
and will probably continue to in- 
crease, till the arrival of that import- 
ant day when all nature shall be in- 
volved in the general conflagration, 
and when the sound of the last tram- 
pet shall announce the arrival of 
Christ to judge the world. Now, if 
we survey the history of this man, we 
shall see the clearest evidences of the 
presiding agency of God over the va- 
rious circumstances which occurred 
in his life; without which, such 
blessed consequences could not have 
resulted from his zealous and enlight- 
ened ministrations. When only about 
six years of age, his father’s house was 
enveloped in flames, and his deliver- 
ance from the destructive element, 
under all the circumstances of the 
case, was but a few removes from a 
miracle. His religious and moral 
education was principally intrusted 
to his mother; and she infused into 
his mind the principles of genuine 
piety. From this circumstance we 
may most probably trace his deter- 
mination to apply himself to the ho- 
nourable but arduous duties of the 
ministry. Previously, however, to 
his taking orders, he began to reflect 
with the deepest seriousness on the 
importance of the work. It was when 
his mind was thus alive to the re- 
sponsibility attaching to the Christian 
ministry, that his mother earnestl 
urged him to engage in rigorous self- 
examination, and to bestow an atten- 
tive perusal on Thomas a Kempis 
“Imitation of Christ,” and Jeremy 
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Taylor’s “‘ Rules of Holy Living and 
Dying.” However apparently indif- 
ferent the circumstance of perusing 
these books may appear in itself, to 
it we are to attribute that devotedness 
of soul and body, time and talents, to 
the service of God, which ever after 
characterized this pious and emi- 
nently useful man. Some time sub- 
sequent to this, he and his brother, 
Mr. Hervey, and Mr. Whitfield, toge- 





ther with a few others, having met in | 
Oxford for the purposes of prosecuting 
their literary and theological studies, | 
resolved to associate frequently toge- | 
ther, for the purpose of engaging in 
reading divinity, meditation, self-ex- 
amination, and prayer. This conduct, 
so singular in the university, exposed 
them to much ridicule and contempt ; 
and this, in conjunction with other 
occurrences, led him to adopt the 
wise and important step of leaving 
the establishment, and of betaking 
himself to itinerant and field preach- 
ing, by which thousands have been 
eternally benefited by his labours, vho 
otherwise perhaps might never have 
attended on them. 

From these examples, and others 





of the same character, though not to 
the same ‘extent, it must evidently 
appear, that those minute circum- | 


stances which occur in the history of | 


every individual, are connected with 
events which affect families, commu- 
nities, nations, and the world in ge- 
neral, There is, in the administration 
of God’s moral ‘government of the 
world, a chain of causes and effects, 
the highest link of which is placed in 
his throne ; and were one link broken, 
it would frustrate the purposes, and 
throw into disorder the beautiful and 
salutary arrangements, of Jebovah. 
Thus he purposed to avert the de- 
struction of the Roman empire until 
the arrival of a certain period, by the 
eackling of a few geese—a circum- 
stance which, if considered in itself, 
was certainly of the most trivial na- 
ture. imaginable, Now, had not the 
geese made a noise on the approach 
of the invaders, ‘and thus opportunely 
apprized those within the citadel of 
their danger, it would’ withoat doubt 
have been taken, the ° inhabitants 
would have been massacred, and the 
whole empire would have’ been over- 
run and destroyed. 

In the second place, the unequal 
distribution of the good things of this 





life, and ‘particularly their frequent 
preponderance on the side of the vi- 
cious, is urged by out opponents as a 
further argument against the doctrine 
of a particular providence. It ap- 
pears to them highly improbable, if 
not altogther morally impossible, that, 
if the Divine Being superintended the 
various vicissitudes which befall indi- 
viduals, we should so frequently see 
the most criminal and execrable of 
men swimming in the fall tide of opu- 
lence, and possessing all the comforts 
of life; while,on the other hand, the 
man who is uniformly governed by 
the most virtuous principles, and 
evinces the most amiable manners, is 
so frequently subject to penury, re- 
proach, and all the varied miseries of 
which human nature is susceptible. 
This is perhaps, at first view, the most 
formidable objection: that has ever 
been advanced against a particular 
providence; such atleast was the 
opinion of President Dwight. 

In his System of Theology he re- 
marks, that *‘ the existence of such a 
man as Robespierre, is probably the 
strongest argument that has ever been 
advanced against the doctrine in 
question.” Bat the force of this ob- 
jection will, on due consideration, 
completely vanish. Let this fact be 
ever present to the mind, namely, that 
every individual circumstance has a 
direct reference to some important 
general end, and we shall immediate- 
ly perceive that the unequal distribu- 
tion of the good things of this life, and 
even their preponderance on the side 
of the irreligious, reflects the highest 
honour on the wisdom and goodness 
of the supreme Being. : Had he made 
an equal distribution of this world’s 
goods, or had the preponderance been 
on the side of the righteous, we could 
not, on the one hand, have beheld so 
striking an illustration of the native 
depravity of the human mind, or, on 
the other, have discovered, to the 
same extent, the powerful influence 
of virtuous principles in supporting 
the soul when assailed by the billows 
of adversity, and in diffasing the most 
delightful tranquillity therein, amid all 
the vicissitades of this present werld. 

Had not the arrangements of Pro- 
vidence provided for such men as 
Nero, Robespierre, and others of the 
same class, a greater measure of this 
world’s affluence and power than 
usually falls to the lot of mankind, 
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they could not have perpetrated those 
inhuman atrocities which stained the 
conspicuous part of their existence 
with blood. But being furnished with 
an opportunity of expressing the la- 
tent corruption of their hearts, the 
world in general is acquainted with 
the odiousness of vice, and must 
deeply feel the advantages of virtue 
to individuals and society. Were 
the world in general under the go- 
vernment of such men, what a scene 
of terror, bloodshed, and misery, would 
it present; but since in the wisdom 
and goodness of God it is otherwise, 
how great are our obligations, and 
how profound should be our gratitude 
to him, in consigning the manage- 
ment of our affairs to men who are 
influenced in some degree at least by 
his fear, and who are anxious for the 
safety and comfort of those under 
their government. Thus, to inspire 
men with a love of virtue, and detes- 
tation of vice, is one of the many ends 
he has in view in the unequal distri- 
bution of the good things of this life ; 
and this end is promoted even by the 
conduct of wicked and good men in 
the more retired walks of life. The 
former serves as a beacon against 
vicious principles and practices; the 
latter as.a strong incentive to virtu- 
ous dispositions and conduct. 

But if we corsider these providen- 
tial dispensations of God in reference 
to a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, the wisdom of his proce- 
dare will most evidently appear. 
The misery of those who shall be 
eternally the objects of his displea- 
sure will greatly consist, as Mr. Ful- 
ler well observes, in reflection; and 
hence, the remembrance of the opu- 
lence, honours, and pleasures, in 
which they wallowed in this life, will 
fill their souls with remorse, and con- 
siderably enance the extremity of 
their suffering. In like manner the 
felicity of glorified saints in heaven 
shall be inconceivably augmented by 
a recollection of the many difficulties 
they had to encounter in their pas- 
sage thither. 

It is contended, thirdly, by our op- 
ponents, that were the doctrine of a 
particular providence founded in 
truth, it would be utterly ineompati- 
ble with the free agency of man. 
This opinion, however, originates 
entirely in a misconception of the 
two docirinesin question. It involves 





no contradiction whatever to main- 
tain, that every circumstance which 
occurs in the history of man is under 
the special superintendence of the 
divine Being, and yet that man isa 
free agent, and consequently respon- 
sible for all his actions. Wecancon- 
ceive it quite possible that the Deity 
should ~<a before us certain motives 
which might inflacnce our wills and 
regulate our actions, and yet that we 
should be perfectly free to resist or 
reject their influence if we pleased; 
for simple influence may exist with- 
out including irresistibility. Thus, 
for example, the Deity placed our 
first parents in the garden of Eden, 
and set before them the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, while at 
the same time he strictly prohibited 
their participating of itsfrait. Now, 
he must either not have possessed 
the attribute of omniscience, or he 
must have known that the motives 
which were set before them to eat 
thereof would determine their wills: 
they accordingly did eat, and thereby 
involved themselves in all the direful 
consequences of their disobedient 
conduct; while at the same time they 
were under no necessity so to act ; 
and consequently, the Deity cannot 
be accused of being the author of 
their sin. In the same manner the 
divine Being continues to place be- 
fure his creatures certain motives, 
which he knows will influence their 
yolitions and actions, while at the 
same time he leaves them perfectly 
free as to what course of condact 
they shall adopt. But this position 
I will illustrate by another example : 

Judas betrayed his Lord and Mas- 
ter into the hands of his enemies. 
The gratification of his love of money 
was placed before him as a motive to 
the execution of the awful deed. 
Now the Deity foreknew that this 
motive would preponderate over 
every other, and determine his will ; 
yet no one, we presume, will for a 
moment suppose that Judas was 
laid under an irresistible necessity 
to betray the Saviour of men. He 
acted perfectly free; and though the 
eternal purposes of God were thus 
answered, and the divine prophecies 
fulfilled, he cannot be charged with 
being the author of sin; and there- 
fore, as Dr. Stackhouse observes, 
‘‘ Judas could derive no consolation 
from the recollection of the Divine 
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decrees, or the superintendency of 
God, amid that remorse of conscience 
which he experienced after the com- 
mission of the shocking deed.” The 
dictates of reason, as well as the voice 
of revelation, teach us, that though 
the supreme Being be the author of 
that physical evil which happens in 
the natural course of things, yet he 
cannot possibly be the author of 
moral evil, for unsullied purity is 
essentially necessary to his very ex- 
istence, 

But admitting, as we most readily 
do, that the doctrine in question is 
involved in difficulties utterly incom- 
prebensible to the faculties of man, 
let us see whether the opposite opi- 
nion be altegether exempt from in- 
consistency; or whether objections 
may not be arged against it far more 
formidable than can be advanced 
against the doctrine of a particular 
providence. 

If God be not the governor of the 
world, if the various circumstances 
which occur in the history of indivi- 
duals be not produced by his pre- 
staing agency, to what cause shall 
they beascribed? With this honour, 
chance has sometimes been invested. 
Bat what, we ask, is this chance? It 
is a perfect nonentity, a mere crea- 
ture of the imagination. It has no 
independent existence. It possesses 
none of those attributes which are 
indispensably necessary to the pro- 
duction of events; and consequently, 
it must be incapable of all causation. 

It is also philosophically absurd to 
admit the doctrine of a general provi- 
dence, and yet deny that which is par- 
ticular ; for to assent to the one and 
yet reject the other, is to affirm of a 
whole what is not true of all its parts. 
It is to represent the supreme Being 
as producing by the dispensations of 
his providence some general event; 
while at the same time we disallow 
him any government of those subor- 
dinate agents by which it is evidently 
accomplished. This absurd hypothe- 
sis makes him the author of a given 
consequence, while it refuses to ac- 
knowledge his agency in those pal- 
pable causes by which that conse- 
quence is produced. In short, if we 
once refuse to acknowledge the hand 
of God in one circumstance, we may 
as well refuse it in another, and thus 
proceed until we have excluded his 
agency from the world altogether. 





It must be obvious from the preced- 
ing arguments, that the doctrine of 
a particular providence has a power- 
ful claim upon our belief, indepen- 
dently of that efficient aid which it 
derives from the scriptures of truth ; 
and from both sources it assumes a 
character fraught with the greatest 
consolation to the mind of the Chris- 
tian. What can be more truly de- 
lightful to him than to recognize the 
hand of his reconciled God and Father 
in all the circumstances which occur 
in his Jot? It is this consideration 
alone that forbids him to envy the 
prosperity of others, that rejoices his 
heart amid the greatest adversity: 
that disposes him to kiss the hand 
that smites him: and to imbibe the 
resigned spirit of Job, when, amid 
the loss of health, friends, and fortune, 
he submissively said, ‘‘ The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; bless- 
ed be the name of the Lord.” 


Elgin. J. G. 
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GORTHMUND. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SAXON. 


[The following poem exhibits a melancholy 
but faithfal picture of the ferocious spirit, and 
barbarous manners, which prevailed when the 
Saxons and Danes contended for dominion in 


England. It also displays the power of con- 
science working in a savage breast-—EDITOR.] 


Tue loud winds whistled thro’ the 
sacred grove of Thor; far over the 
plains of Denania, were the cries of 
the spirits heard. The howl of Hub- 
ba’s horrid voice swell’d upon every 
blast, and the shrill shriek of the fair 
Locabara shot through the midnight 
sky. Gorthmund slept on his couch 
of purple; the blood of the slain was 
still on his cruel hand; his helmet 
was stained with crimson, and the 
banner of his father was no more 
white. His soul shuddered at the 
howl of Hubba, and the shrill shriek 
of Locabara. He shook like the 
trembling reed, when the loud tem- 
pest rolls the foaming flood over the 
pointed rocks. Pale was his face 
as the eglantine, which climbs the 
branches of the flowery bramble. 
He started from his couch ; his black 
locks stood upright on his head, like 
the spears which stand round the tent 
of the warriors, when the silver moon 
spangles on the tranquil lake. 

Why wilt thou torment me, Hubba? 
it was not by my hand that the sword 
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drank thy blood. Who saw me 
plunge the dagger to the heart of 
Locabara? No, Nardin: of the forest 
was far away. Cease, cease thy 
shrieks, I cannot bear them. On thy 
own sword thou hadst thy death; 
and the fair virgin of the hills fell 
beneath the rage of the mountaineers. 
Leave me, leave me: witness Hel,* 
I know not Locabara; I fore’d her 
not to my embraces, I slew her not; 
she fell by the mountaineers. Leave 
me, leave me, soul of Hubba. 
Exmundbert, with the silver shield 
of Gorthmund flew ‘to his downy 
couch, swift as the noise of a coming 
host. He struck the silver shield, 
and the king of the flying vision 
wakened from his dream of terror. 
Exmundbert! is he gone? Strike the 
silver shield, call up the sons of battle 
who sleep on the mossy banks of 
Frome. But stay ’tis all a vision: 
’tis over and gone, as the image of 
Woden, in the evening of a summer 
day. Hence to thy tent, I will sleep 
again. Gorthmund doubled his pur- 
ple robe, and slept again. Loud as 
the noisé of a broken rock breaking 
down the caverns of Scoggeswald- 
seyne,t was the voice of Hubba 
heard: sharp as the cry of the bird of 
death at ‘the window of the wounded 
warrior, when the red rays of the 
morning rise breaking from the east, 
and the soul of the sick is flying 
away with the darkness, was the 
shriek of Locabara. Rise from thy 
couch, Gorthmund, thou wolf of the 
evening. When the sun shines in the 
glory of the day, when the labouring 
swain dances in the woodland shade, 
when the sparkling stars glimmer 
through the azure of the night, and 
contentment sleeps under the rustic 
roof, thou shalt have no rest. Thine 
are the bitter herbs of affliction; for 


thee shall the wormwood shed its 
seed on the blossoms of the blooming 
flower, and imbitter with its falling 
leaves the waters of the brook. Rise, 
Gorthmund, rise, the Saxons are 
burning thy tents: rise, for the Mer- 
cians are assembled together, and 
thy armies will be slain with the 
sword, or burnt in the image of 
Tewisk.t The god of victory shall be 
red with thy blood, and they shalt 
shout at the sacrifice. Rise, Gorth- 
mund, thy eyes shall be elothed in 
peace no more. 

The king of the swift warriors start- 
ed from his couch: he shook like an 
oak through which the lightnings have 
eat their rapid way; his eyes roll’d 
like the lights on the Saxon barks, in 
the tempest of the dark and black 
night. Exmundbert flew to his chief: 
he struck the silver shield. Sueno of 
the dark lake, and’ the black-hair’d 
Lecolwin, caught the lance and the 
shield, and prest into the royal tent. 
Warriors, strike shields of alarm ; the 
Mercians are assembled together ; 
the Saxons are burning our tents: 
give the cry of war, and flee to the 
battle: come upon them by the side 
of the thick wood, near the city of 
Reggacester.§ Lift the banner Rea- 
fan; and he is a worshipper of strange 
gods who withholds his sword from 
blood. The silver shield resounded 
to the wood of Sel,and the great 
island|| trembled at the clamorous 
noise. Delward of the strong arm, 
Axeleared of the forest of wolves, led 
the warriors to the thick wood, but 
quiet was the forest as the tranquil 
lake, when the winds sleep on the tops 
of the lofty trees. The inhabitants of 
Reggacester slept in the strength of 
their walls. 

The leaders returned. There is no 
enemy near, O king: still as the habi- 





* Hela, or Hel, was the idol of the Danes, 
not,as some authors falsely assert, of the Saxons. 
He was the god of battle and of victory. It 
is worthy of remark, that every pagan deity 
of the northern nations had his symbol or 
type, under which he was worshipped : the 
type of Hel was a black raven; hence the 
Danish standard was a raven. The symbol of 
Woden was a dragon, which was the standard 
of the Saxons in general, and the arms of 
Wessex. The office of sbield-bearer was 
very ancient and honourable: the leaders of 
armies had generally three shbield-bearers ; 
one to bear the sbieid proudly, and engraved 
with the symbol of the god; and the others 
were employed to sound the shiclds of alarm. 





+ Scoggeswaldseyne, from S igeswald, 
where Ethelbald, the ninth king e Mer- 
cians, and fifteenth monarch of England, was 
slain in an insurrection of his subjects. This 

m is certainly older than Alfred’s time, and 
is, among others, a proof that the division of 
England into shires was not introduced by 
that glorious monarch. 

t Phe Saxons had a most inhoman custom 
of burning their captives alive in a wicker 
image of their god Tewisk. Whilst this 
horrid sacrifice was performing, they shouted 
and danced round the flames. 


§ Rowcester in Derby, a place of great anti- 


quity. 
|} The istand Aubions. 
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tation of the dead are the kingdoms 
around us: they have felt the strength 
of thy arm, and will no more rise up 
to oppose us. As the grass falls by 
the hand of the mower, so shall they 
fall before us, and be no more. The 
banner Reafan shall be exalted, and 
the seven gods of the Saxons be 
trampled in the dust. Let the ar- 
mies of the north rejoice, let them 
sacrifice to the god of war, and bring 
out the prisoners* for the feast of 
blood. The warriors threw down the 
lance and the shield, and the axe of 
battle ; the plates of brass dropped 
from their shoulders ; and they dan- 
ced to the sound of the instrument of 
sacrifice. 

Confused as the cry of the fleet 
Does when the white Bear is pursuing 
them over the mountains of the north ; 
confused as the resolutions of terror 
was the noise of the warriors. They 
danced till the mantle of midnight 
ascended from the earth. The morn- 
ing shook the dew from her crown of 
roses, on the yellow locks of the dan- 
cers; and the gleams of light shot 
through the dark gray sky, like the 
reeking blood over shields of steel. 

See, warriors, a dark cloud sits on 
the mountain’s brow, it will be a tem- 
pest at noon, and the heavy rains will 
fall uponus. Yes, ye Danes,* it will 
be a tempest, but a tempest of war; 
it will rain, bat in showers of blood. 
For the dark cloud is the army of 
Segowald:{ he leads the flower of 
the warriors of Mercia, and on his 
right hand is the mighty son of battle, 
the great Sigebert, who leads the 
warriors of Wessex. 

The dance was ended, and the cap- 
tives of sacrifice were bound to the 
sacred tree; they panted inthe pangs 
ofdéath. Sudden, fromthe borders of 
the wood, was the alarm given: and 
the silver shield roused the sun from 
behind the black clouds. The archers 
of the sacrifice dropped the bow, and 
caught the lance and the shield. 
Confusion spread from watch-tower 
to watch-tower, and the clamour ran 
to the distant hills. 


Gorthmund raged like a wild boar, 
but he raged in vain: his whole army 
was disordered, and the cry of war was 
mix’d with the yell of retreat. Sego- 
wald came near with bis Mercians on 
the right hand; and the great Sige- 
bert led the Saxons round the thick 
wood. The Danes rage like the tem- 
pest of winter; but the Mercians 
stand firm as the grove of caks on the 
plains of Amlenoisburgh.§ Greatis the 
king of the swift warriors of the north; 
their troops are broken and out of the 
order of battle. The Saxons with the 
great ,Sigebert have encircled the 
wood; they rage, they fight like 
wolves. The Danes are routed on all 
sides ; they fly like the cloud in au- 
tumn before the strong wind. Gorth- 
mund scorns to fly ; he is descended 
from the son of battle L’ Acholen, whose 
sword put to flight the armics of 
Maeric, when the sun was covered 
with a mantle of blood, and darkness 
descended upon the earth at noon- 
day. He bears upon his arm the 
shield of Lofgar, the keeper of the 
castle of Tiegne. Lofgar never fled, 
though the lances of the foe flew 
about him numerous as the wing’d 
ants in summer. Lofgar never fled, 
though the warriors of the mountains 
harl’d the rocks upon him in the val- 
ley, when he fought for the shield of 
Penda: and should Gorthmund fly? 
Gorthmund, whose sword was law, 
who held justice in his banner. 

Segowald sought Gorthmund: he 
found him singly encountering an 
army. Turn to me, son of Lofgar: I 
am Segowald of the lake; hast thou 
not heard of my fame in battle? When 
the army of Hengist panted on the 
dark brown heath, I cheered them to 
the war; and the banner of victory 
waved over my head. Turn thy arms 
upon me, Gorthmund, I am worthy 
thy strength. The son of Lofgar 
rushed to the son of Alderwold: they 
fought like the children of destruc- 
tion on the plain of Marocan. Gorth- 
mund fell. He fell like the moun- 
tain boar beneath the arrow of the 
hanter. 





* The Danes, not to be bebindband with 
the Saxons in acts of barbarity, had also their 
bloody sacrifices. Their captives were bound 
to a stake, and shot to death with arrows. 

t In the original, Tanmen, which signifies 
either Danes or northern men. 

¢t A Mercian of this name commanded the 
army of Offa ; and a nobleman named Segcebert 





was of great account in the court of Prinrick, 

king of Wessex. . . 
§ A place in Wiltshire, where Elfrida, wife 

of king Edgar, built a nunnery to atone for the 


murder of her son-in-law, Edward. In this 
place, Eleanor, wife of king Henry the Third, 
lived a nun. : 





~~ 
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As the shades of death danced be- 
fore his eyes, he heard the yell of 
Hubba, and the shrill shriek of Loca- 
bara. Thou art fallen, thou son of in- 
justice, thou art fallen; thy shield is 
degraded in the dust; and thy banner 
will be honoured no more! Thy swift 
warriors are fled over the plain, as the 
driven sheep before the wolf. Think, 
Gorthmund, think on Hubba the son 
of Crinewalch of the green hill. Think 
on Locabara, whom thy sword sent to 
the regions of death. Remember thy 
injustice, and die. D. B. Scorr. 


TI 


PAPAL APPARITION—STRUEL 
: STATIONS! 


WE have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing curious narrative by a gentle- 
man of respectability, upon whose ve- 
racity we can fully rely :— 

‘¢ On Monday the 15th of May inst. 
early in the morning, I visited Struel, 
with the intention of seeing a young 
man who has travelled barefoot, from 
the county of Galway, to perform a 
species of penance which he terms 
Stations. The following is the sab- 
stance of a conversation that took 
place between us at the foot of the 
mount called Struel, in a little cabin, 
after he had done his first station for 
the day. 

“ What is your name? John Lal- 
ley—Where are you from? The 








county of Galway.—What induced 
you to come so far to do stations at 
this place? Last November, a spirit, 
in the shape of a man, appeared to) 
me every night for three weeks, near | 
the house in which I lived, in the} 
county of Galway, and one night I | 
took courage and spoke to it, saying, | 
‘In the name of the Father, Son, and | 
Holy Ghost, do me no harm, nor any | 
one belonging to me, and tell what is — 
it that troubles you?” The spirit then | 
replied, ‘I am glad you spoke, for | 
this is the last night I would have | 
appeared to you. I have been dead | 
these nineteen years, and you were 
but three years and a half old when I 
departed. Before my death, I pro- 
mised to do stations at Struel, but 
never performed my vow, and because 
I did not do them, I cannot rest.’ 
“Did you inquire what was his 
name? Yes; his name was Paddy 
Brady.—Where did he say he lived 
when he promised to do the stations ? 





In the neighbourhood of Downpa- 


priereercer 


trick, near Struel.—What was his 
calling when living? A carpenter.— 
Have you made inquiry. since. you 
came to this county, if ever such a 
person lived about Struel? Yes, but 
no one recollects him; some labour- 
ers, indeed, who are working at Down 
gaol, to whom I was speaking last 
Friday night, thought they bad some 
slight remembrance of him. 

“Ts it not strange that no people 
about this neighbourhood remember 
him when he has been only nineteen 
years dead? There are none living 
here now who were in this part of the 
county when he was living.—Did the 
spirit acknowledge that he had done 
any very bad act before his death? 
No, he was a harmless boy, but neg- 
lected to do his stations, and therefore 
could not be at rest.—Where did he 
say his spirit had been for the last 
nineteen years? For the first five 
years he was up to his neck in water, 
under a bridge, in this county; and 
for the last fourteen he has been in a 
sand-pit in the county of Galway.— 
Are you certain that no person ever 
attempted to impose upon you in this 
affair; were you ever inclined to doubt 
about it? No, never; for the night 
he was going away he took hold of 
my hand and left a black mark on it, 
and went off in a flash of light.—Have 
you been in a bad state of health 
lately? No.—Have you felt your head 
ever uneasy, orinpain? Neverinmy 
life.—Where do you believe that the 
spirit is now? In purgatory.—And 
was hein purgatory all the time he was 
under the bridge and in the sand-pit? 
Yes.—Why did you not come sooner 
to do the stations? Because he told 
me that the proper time.to do. them 
would be from May to Midsammer. 

“ Have you ever spoken to your 
parish priest respecting this strange 
affair? Yes, I have.—What did he 
advise you todo? He advised me to 
do the stations.— W hat is your parish 
priest's name? Coyne.—Has the 
Bishop of Galway ever heard of the 
matter? Mr. Coyne is under the 
bishop of the diocese.—Were there 
any masses said for the soul of this 
man after he died? Yes, his mother 
got two masses celebrated for him, 
for which she —— could not 
the masses get him out of purgatory? 
The masses will hold good; and if he 
had not promised to do the stations, 
they would have fally answered. 
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“Have you seen the priest.of this 

arish since you came? I have.— 
) you told him all about the mat- 
ter? Yes.—Did he say any thing 
against your. doing these stations? 
Oh, no.—Did he say that he would 
write to your priest about you? Yes. 
—Has he done so? Not yet.—Have 
you brought any letter from your pa- 
rish priest to the priest of this parish? 
No.—How long ae you been here? 
To-morrow will be the tenth day.— 
What time do you begin your sta- 
tions? At six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and I do six stations before I 
break my fast ; I have not done until 
seven o’clock in the evening. 

“I see you are taking a smoke ; do 
you never take a drink of water 
through the day? No, neither bite 
nor sup till the six stations are finish- 
ed.—Do you believe that you will get 
any benefit for your own soul in con- 
sequence of your doing these stations 
for the spirit that you supposed you 
have seen? Yes, I do, for the spirit 


told me if I would do this for him, 
that he would do five hundred times 
as much for me when he would be 
happy.—If you had not engaged to 
do- these ‘stations, what do you think 


would have been the consequence ? 
The spirit said that if I would not 
consent to do this for him now, he 
would have to remain in the sand-pit 
fifty five years longer.—Could he get 
no one but you to do the stations for 
him! I was the person fixed on since 
I was three years and a half old. 

Have you made any agreement to 
see the spirit when you go back? No, 
for as soon as I have done he will be 
happy.—Do you believe that he is 
now in pain? I bless my Lord that 
he is not now in pain, but he is in 
total darkness.—Do you think that 
the Lord Jesus Christ could have 
saved him without either the masses 
or the stations? To this he made no 
direct reply, but, in a hesitating man- 
ner, expressed a persuasion that the 
masses and stations were really ne- 
eessary. 

Can you read? No.—How do you 
earn your bread? I am a brogue- 
maker.—Is your father or mother 
alive? My mother is alive.—Have 
you walked from the county of Gal- 
way here? I have, barefoot.—How 
do you support yourself while you are 
here? I have no means of support 
but what I get from the poor family 
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of this house; they are very good to 
me.—Will you go home as soon as 
you have done all the stations? I 
Shall not be able, my feet are so sore. 
He then shewed his feet, they were 
much bruised, and when he pulled up 
his drawers, his knees were nearly in 
a state of complete ulceration. 

“There ‘is around the intellect of 
this infatuated man, an incrustation 
of ignorance and of superstition that 
renders him inaccessible to every 
attempt which sympathy could. de- 
vise to ameliorate his degraded situa- 
tion. Let the friends of Sabbath 
School instruction carefully meditate 
upon his pitiable case, and arouse 
themselves to yet greater energy in 
behalf of our unhappy country. It is 
education alone can raise our fellow 
creatures from a state of mental sla- 
very, in which, in too many instances, 
they are completely sunk.—On Satur- 
day the 20th, in company with a vene- 
rable brother in the ministry, I visited 
this wretched man again, when we 
found that he had completed thirty- 
six stations for the soul of Patrick 
Brady, and was at that time engaged 
in doing a few more, solely for his own 
benefit. 

“In order that the public may have 
an idea of what he has gone through, 
I shall here give a brief description of 
what is termed a station, as perform- 
ed by Jobn Lalley, from the county of 
Galway. 

“The doing of a station at Struel is 
a most degrading and laborious cere- 
mony. The devotee, in the first ia- 
stance, falls down upon his knees be- 
fore a small gathering of stones placed 
against the ruins of an old chapel, 
where he repeats one Pater Noster 
and ten Ave Marias.—In this posture 
of profound humiliation, he frequently 
kisses the ground, and passionately 
beats his breast; then rising, he pro- 
ceeds to another heap of stones, where 
he repeats acts of humiliation. When 
he rises from’ his knees, he walks 
round the heap seven times, reckon- 
ing his beads, as he goes, and appa- 
rently absorbed in deep devotion. 
There are, near the ruins, three of 
those heaps which are called cairns, 
round each ‘of which the penitent 
when he prays goes seven times. 
Then he perambulates all the cairns 
seven times. Near these heaps are 
two wells walled in, at each of which 
he performs, as at the cairns, Then 
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he proceeds to a little hillock of grass 
and stones near a large well or kind 
of house walled and roofed, which 
contains a stone spout or shoe within 
about three feet from the floor, whence 
the renowned streams proceed that 
are reputed to possess extraordinary 
healing virtaes on Midsummer eve. 
Here he repeats his prayers as be- 
fore; then taking the large well, the 
two smaller, the cairns with the little 
hillock, he walks round the whole 
seven times. From these he proceeds 
to a mountain on the right of the 
wells, and at the foot of it he goes 
through the same round of duty as at 
the cairns and wells. He then takes 
a circus of a most rugged part of the 
hill seven times, after which he enters 
between two or three large stones, 
that form what is called St. Patrick’s 
chair.—Here he prays most fervently. 
Then rising from his knees, he turns 
round several times, after which he 
climbs over the chair, descends the 
hill, and so completes a station. The 
doing of one station occupies nearly 
two hours: frequently poor Lalley, 
while his knees would bear it, took a 
round of the hill on them bare. There 
are different methods of doing sta- 
tions, but this is the manner in which 
the above character proceeds. 
Criaupius BYRNE. 
Downpatrick, 22d May, 1826. 
eel 
Essay VI. 
COMPARISON OF FAITHS, 


(Continued from col. 492.) 
“ And reason now through number, time, and 


space, 
Darts the keen lustre of her serious eye, 
And learns from facts compared the laws to 
trace, 
Whose long progression leads to Deity. 
Can mortal strength presame to soar so high, 
Can mortal sight, so oft bedimm’d with tears 
Such glory bear? for, lo! the shadows fly, 
From nature’s face confasion disappears, 
And order charms the eye, and harmony the 
ears.” 


‘‘ The morality of the Gospel gives it an 
infinite superiority over all systems of doctrine 
that ever were devised by man. The best 
systems of pagan ethics are very imperfect, 
and not free from.absurdity ; and in them are 
recommended modes of thinking unsaitable to 
human natare. Bat of all our ’s instita- 
tions, the end and aim are, to promote the hap- 
piness by promoting the virtue of all mankind.” 


Tue superiority of the Christian reli- 
gion strikes us the more forcibly when 
91.—voL,. vill. 





we place it in to other 
established woden er ens and ob- 
serve wherein it differs from them. 
Réason admits the consistency of re- 
velation.* From its account of God 
and his attributes, from the discovery 
that it makes to us of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness, wo things 
far beyond the limited comprehension 
of man, yet accordi ith the sober 
wants and desires 0! and hu- 
manity, in all things at a knowledge 
of which the human understanding can 
arrive,—reason, we repeat, is led from 
this alone to acknowledge the truth 
of its narration, and the competency 
of its doctrines to prepare the suns of 
men for the mysteries of ¢éternity. 
Facts conclusive of its divine origin 
present themselves ona bare perasal 
of the bible. The long line of pro- 
phecy relative to the Messiah, was, in 
its most minute circumstances, ac- 
complished in his person. And there 
are monuments existing at this day, 
to prove the truth of hi# sayings, 
‘* who spake as never man spake.” 

The remnant of the house of Israel 
are wanderers over the face of the 
whole earth. “ We see them poor, 
and blind, and naked, treading the 
streets of their once happy Zion.’’ 
They are strangers and outcasts in 
every country whither they go. Their 
name is become a reproach among all 
nations. Jerusalem, the holy city, has 
become a desert. Though at this time 
rebuilt, and to the approaching tra- 
veller presenting the semblance of a 
populous and flourishing city, no 
sooner does he enter it, than the delu- 
sion ceases. Every step he takes 
echoes on his ear; a terrible silence 
prevails in every part. .He meets 
with few persons in the streets, and 
those few regard him and each other 
with anxious suspicion. He may 
sometimes hear the plaintive bleat- 
ings of a lamb, as it struggles under 
the hands of a pale meagre wretch 
who is slaughtering it. He meets 
with one more suspicious and ob- 
servant than the rest; something is 
concealed under his garments; the 
man approaches,—he is a Jew; the 
treasure that he so carefully conceals 
is a hard-earned meal, which he fears 
to call his own till he has eaten it. 
The traveller is sarprised at the sound 
of horse tramplings. A horseman flies 

* Essay IV. 
2s 
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past him, bearing a head newly se- 
vered from the body ; it is a Fark with 
the head of an Arab. . Such is now 
Jerusalem; and the traveller leaves 
it, deeply impressed with the awful 
veracity of divine truth—(see En- 
graving.) 

Revelation, resting on this wonder- 
ful fulfilment of prophecy alone ; if it 
were in all its parts beyond the reach 
of the human intellect, and not to be 
placed in comparison with other sys- 
tems .of. belief by. any effort of the 
mind, would abundantly maintain its 
authenticity... Yet this is not the case. 
Though, sublime. in the highest de- 
gree,.and evidently sealed with the 
finger, of.Gad, ‘ its evidences and its 
doctrines are fitted to all capacities 
of reasonable creatures ;” and when 
opposed jto idolatrous and heathen 
institutions, it fully exposes their fal- 
lacy, and establishes its own immortal 
trath. .Every other form of religion 
accords, in. its;doctrines with the pue- 
rile desires .or. the criminal passions 
that hold empire in the human heart. 
They, debase. morality by. indulging 
and promoting revenge and lust. The 
deities they hold forth to man are all 
powerful, but..merciless .and, cruel; 
and the worshipper learns of his god 
to tyrannize, and sport witb blood. 
The services that are offered to such 
gods are all of them of a nature to 
lead mankind to an expectancy. of 
sensual bliss. Enjoyments which even 
here afford the voluptuary no stable 
gratification, are by them) shewn. to 
constitute the rewards of heaven. , If 
in heathen worship, immortality has 
ever been-held forth free from the 
darker stains of human passion, other 
inconsistencies have marked the. dis- 
crepancy of the system. We allude 
to the metempsychosis, or the suc- 


cessive transmigrations .of souls into | 
| of “‘ the One Brambu,” or Creator of 


other bodies after death. . This notion 
was held by Pythagoras and his dis- 
ciples, and was included in. the reli- 
gion of the Druids. 

But as there exists a strong simi- 
larity between all faiths differing from 
our own; inasmuch as the, doctrines 
and promises of each tend.in,a greater 
or less degree to an unrestrained.in- 
dulgence of the passions here, and an 
expectancy of sensual enjoymenthere- 
after, it is not intended, nor indeed 
would it be practicable, to. bring for- 
ward all the existing varieties of irre- 
gular worship. It will be sufficient 
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644 
for our purpose if we take a brief sur- 
vey of Mohammedanism and Pagan- 
ism; and whilst speaking of the latter, 
we shall confine ourselves to the reli- 
gion of the Hindoos. 

When, by the confusion of lan- 
guages, mankind had been divided 
into many nations, the knowledge of 
the true Deity that had been preserv- 
ed: to them in tradition, transmitted 
from father to son, was insensibly 
lost. . But since the human mind pos- 
sesses inherent evidence of the ex- 
istence and powerful agency of a su- 
perior being, as soon as this traditional 
‘knowledge was lost, gods of human 
invention succeeded to its place. 
Each conception of the Deity accorded 
with the natural wants and desires of 
the people by whom it was formed ; 
and the enjoyments-of another state 
of being, it was supposed, would con- 
sist in the gratification of their favou- 
rite passions,,or in the. possessing 
those things of which they felt, the pri- 
vation in ‘this life. Hence.the inha- 
bitant of the burning zone deified the 
water that slaked his thirst; whilst 
those dwelling in colder climes vene- 
rated the blazing log that warmed 
them; The one looked forward to a 
country abounding with edol grottoes 
and limpid streams; the other hoped 
for.amilder and more genial clime. 
The fears, wants, and desires of man- 
kind created many gods; and hence, 
almost every system of Pagan wor- 
ship admitted a polytheism. Having 
premised thus much of Paganism in 
general, we will now draw a brief 
outline of the Hindgo faith. 

The Hindoos are principally |con- 
fined to Hindodstan, but they are 
found also in many parts of Asia re- 
mote from that country...The pamber 
of their deities is traly astonishing ; 
but they consider them only as,agents 





all things.” Like the Druids, they 
build no temple to this one God, and 
probably for the same reason, with 
them deeming it impossible to enclose 
that Being whose temple is the uni- 
verse, .and whose..presence fills all 
space. The Hindoos. believe, that 
God. is the soul of the world, and, to 
use the beautiful language of the poet, 
that ‘‘all things are but, the varied 
God,”’ .. Hence they. pay. adoration to 
the sun, the moon, and the stars; to 
the ocean, and to all the sublimities 
of nature. In all this there is mach 
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beauty and magnificence of concep- 
tion mingled with error, and thus far 
the faith of the Brahmin might rather 
be admired than deprecated. Bat let 
us look into their temples, and glance 
(it is impossible to do more) at the 
worshippers. In the figures of their 
idols, and in the services that are of. 
fered to them, we see the demoralizing 
effects of a deification of natare in all 
her operations. However sublime 
such a system may be in theory, its 
practical effects are to inflame the 
passions. 

Of the numerous Hindoo deities, 
those whose images and worship are 
most strongly marked with impurity, 
are, Shivu, the Bacchus or Vulcan of 
the Hindoos; Krishna, resembling 
Apollo, and Juggernaut, which is a 
form of the annexed powerful divinity 

VISHNOO. 























The services offeted to Shivu re- 
semble, in many particulars, the rites 
of Bacchus, and are of too abominable 
a nature to be described. During the 
festivals of Krishnu, the utmost licen- 
tiousness prevails, and his service 
Principally consists in the celebration 
of the amorous intrigues that are 
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ascribed to him. Obscenity and blood 
are the attendants on Juggernaut. 
Who has not read of his lascivious 
and bloody rites? The effects of such 
a religion on the minds of the people 
must be obvious. The daily services 
of their gods tend only to lewdness 
and cruelty. Chastity is a virtue un- 
known in ‘Hindoostan. The scenes 
that are constantly presented to the 
multitude in the ordinary course of 
their religion, so debase their minds, 
that the grossest sensualities are their 
delight in this world, and a more per- 
feet gratification of ‘them is! all: they 
hope for in a future state of being. 
The promises made to them' in: their 
religion coincide with their infetina- 
tions. Future happiness is’ declared 
to consist entirely of sensual 'enjoy- 
ment. To feast on delicate’ viands, 
to dwell in palaces of gold ofnamented 
with precious stones, to rest on mag- 
nificent beds, and to gratify every 
sensual desire, are things in’ whose 
enjoyment a Hindoo concentrates the 
chief happiness of his heaven. 

Mohammedanism is superior to Pa- 
ganism, inasmuch as it holds forth to 
the ‘worshipper bat one almighty and 
eternal God. But this superiority 
arises from its partial resmblance to 
the Mosaic revelation. The Kotanis 
made up of sacred traths and absurd 
fiction. All that is consistent with 
the dignity and holiness of religion is 
copied from our scriptures ; and the 
remaining parts are no better than the 
errors of Pagahism. It is true, that 
the religious services of the Mussul- 
man approach much nearer ‘to the 
pure observances of Christianity, than 
the abominable rites’ of Paganism ; 
but his heaven is as sensual as that of 
the Pagan. And though there’ may 
be ‘more of Rey a in the Hindoo 
faith than in Mohammedanism, the 
former is certainly more consistent in 
itself than the latter. The Hindoo 
approaches his idol with impure ser- 
vices, and naturally looks forward to 
voluptaous gratifications’ in another 
woftld. The Mussulman offers to the 
one God a more decent and consistent 
service, but his expectations are the 
same—(see Engraving.) 

Mohanmned introduced his faith to 
the world at a timie when the Jews 
had, in a great meagure, lost sight of 
the true God, and the Christians of 
the east had departed from the pure 
precepts of their religion inculcated 
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by its divine Founder. That there is 
but one God, and that Mohammed is 
his prophet, is the fundamental creed 
of the Mussalman ;. and as the reli- 
gion of the Jews is founded on divine 
revelation given to. Moses, so Mo- 
hammedanism professes to be built 
on a subsequent. revelation. made. to 
Mohammed. The chief duties en- 
joined by the Koran are, constant 
‘prayer and ablution. The promises 
held out to.the obedient all relate to 
corporeal gratifications, and to such 
especially as:are peculiarly suited to 
the inhabitants of a tropical country. 
Beautiful females, cool waters, wines 
and fruits, and.enchanting music, are 
included in the delights of Paradise. 
And the punishment of the wicked is 
made,to consist:in an. excess of cor- 
poreal, suffering incident to eastern 
climes. , They are to be tormented by 
voracious animals, venomous reptiles, 
poisonous winds; and a variety of 
other evils,that Arabians dread: to 
-encounter. 

It is by his reason. that man is, en- 
abled, to judge of things, and to de- 
cide whether this or. that be morally 
right or wrong. And He who bestow- 
ed this, faculty upon him, placed it as 
a law in his heart, that. should direct 
him,to..refuse the evil and. to chuse 
the good, and thereby render. him ac- 
conntable for his actions. Now, can 
that be. the religion of the great God, 
whichis brilt upon things contrary to 
the law of reason, and which consists 
in observances and doctrines that.are 
directly. opposed. to the morality of 
civilized nations? Does that religion 
truly. reveal. the mighty and. eternal 
One,, which ascribes tohim every. irre- 
gular passion that disgraces humanity, 
and: whieh reason, if its remonstrancés 
were listened. to, would teach. us is 
wrong, and would restrain us from 
indulging ?,, Are cruelty, revenge, lust, 
and human wants, consistent with the 
nature of.God? Does not.reason as- 
sociate with the former tyranny. and 
detestation?... and. with the ; latter, 
weakness. and imperfection? . And 
therefore can that. be the true religion 
which makes the service of the. Deity 
to consist in cruel sacrifice and. rites 
obscene? Is. that the trae religion 
which leads its votaries to an expec- 
tation ef corporeal. enjoyments.in an- 
ether world, when they are found to 
fail in affording real gratification even 
here? But why should we. pursue 
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these interrogatories further? Do 
mists and darkness remain when the 
sun hath arisen! And shall not the 
night of paganism and imposture 
vanish before the day-star of Beth- 
lehem ! 

Reason acknowledges the truth of 
the Mosaic revelation, because its ac- 
count of the Deity “coincides with 
reason in every point accessible to 
reason.” And the whole line of pro- 
phecy may be inferred to be true, since 
all the prophets, it is sufficiently evi- 
dent, referred to the same Personage 
that was foretold in the types, and 
shadows, and early prophecies con- 
tained in the Mosaical books. And 
it is an indisputable truth, that He 
who came on earth nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, was the Christ; for 
in Him was all prophecy accomplish- 
ed, and with Him it entirely and for 
ever ceased. But) we will not rest 
satisfied with all this, We will pre- 
sume to judge of his character, to 
weigh his actions, and to exaniine his 
doctrines ; and having done, this, we 
shall find them adapted to our capa- 
cities, and coinciding with our reasbn. 
We. must then acknowledge that, it 
was He who should have. come, and 
who did jcome, and that: we do not 
look, for another. 

The.character of our Saviour is: an- 
swerable to. the high dignity with 
which his, Father had ‘invested: him. 
Infidelity itself has never been‘able) to 
lay guilt: to his charge. . Thé Roman 
governer confessed that he could find 
no fault at alin *him,, All that we 
venerate in thé) world around us was 
centred in hims »He:'was nat:ionly 
virtuous, but every virtge emanated 
from him as from its«source. . Love 
pity, forgiveness of injuties,: and all 
charity, adorned his characters: His 
compassion. extended to all,,but mare 
pe mec to. those who despised and 

him, was bis supreme 
attribute, and his forgiveness was he- 
stowed on ‘all who had injured him. 
Even in his last agonies he prayed for 
the authors of his sufferings,;—* Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they’ know not 
whatithey do.” His charity -—— but 
who ishall describe it? It ‘had for its 
object the eternal happiness of the 
whole: human race! Is it ‘necessary 
ta.contrast with this divine character 
the. impostor ‘of the Asiatic world? 
Shall we place on this side the meek 
and lowly Jesus; and on that, Mo 
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hammed with his bloody sword, con- 
straining the nations to adopt his 
faith? Shall we oppose the purity of 
the one to the pollutions of the other? 
No: the character of our Saviour is 
too pure for comparison, 

How consistent were the daily ac- 
tions of our Saviour. He never laid 
aside, fora single moment, the por- 
pose of his mission. We see him 
from day to day comforting the peni- 
tent, and pouring oil and wine into 
the broken and contrite heart. -We 
find him constantly administering to 
the sick ; working miracles of healing 
power, giving sight to the blind, un- 
stopping -the deaf ear, loosing the 
tongue of the dumb, and making the 
lame to walk. We hear the simple 
words addressed to the leper, ‘‘ Be 
thou clean ;” to the blind, “* Receive 
thy sight ;” to the lame, “ Arise and 
walk.” There is nothing in these to 
overwhelm. the imagination, no long 
circuit of means is introduced to pro- 
duce effect. He speaks the word, 
and itis' dene. There is in all this 
THE STILLNESS OF THE Deity. 

The doctrines which our Saviour 
taught to his disciples are consistent 
with his character and‘actions. By 
his own example he taught them -to 
keep the passions within the bounds 
of temperance, and to consider the 
things of this world as unworthy to 
enter into their ideas of another. His’ 
beautifal sermon ‘on the mount per- 
haps inelades every thing that Chris- 
tians need to: know.’ To seek peace, 
to be humble, to restrain our evil: pas- 
sions, and to be mercifal and long- 


suffering, are duties particularly en-- 


joined im that ‘perfect composition, 
And how consistent are these pre- 
cepts with the: actions of him who 
gave them ;-and they are'no less con- 
sistent ‘with the promise made to his 
disciples in every age, that they shall 
hereafter sit-down in heaven with 
cherubim and seraphim, and the hosts 
of angels, and ‘the multitudes of the 
redeemed, and join in a song of praise 
to Him who sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the: Lamb for ever. 

We conclade, for the present ‘time, 
with an‘ ardent prayer, that the king-' 
doms may’ be converted unto. righte- 
ousness; that Ethiopia may stretch’ 
out her hands to the true God; and 
that the day-star of Bethlehem may 
arise in the hearts of Israel.» 

ZHLIM. 








ANALYSIS OF GEOLOGY, 
( Continued from col. 545. ) 

Iron is found in a native or nearly 
pure state, not only in small fragments, 
but in large masses. Yet native iron 
is by no means universally diffused : 
a few veins only occur in the crusts of 
the sphere, and in meteoric stones 
iron is generally found in minute par- 
ticles throughout their parts. The 
larger masses of native iron found 
upon the earth’s surface are, probably 
meteorie, Iron enters into the state 
of an oxide with such rapidity, that 
whatever portions thereof might ori- 
ginally have been created pure, these 
portions, in the progress of time since 
the creation, must have become ores or 
oxides of iron: but meteoric iron does 
not unite with oxygen in the rapid 
manner of ordinary iron ;- therefore 
the meteoric iron, whether in masses 
or fragments, generally remains pure 
for ages. Some have supposed that 
meteoric stones and masses’ of iron 
are fragments detached by voleanoes 
from the moon, or that they are ecles- 
tial substances, ‘or at least produets 
of ‘the highest ethereal regions’; but 
Mr. Howard, the great English’ che~ 
mist, ascertained, by a careful! ana- 
lysis of numerous specimens, that they 
are all composed of similar materials, 
only: somewhat varying in ‘their’ pro- 
portions of each, and that all these. ma- 
terials: are indigenous to the sphere: 
we inhabit. It is highly probable, 
therefore, they are the preducts of 
meteors which, amidst fortaitous cir- 
cumstances’ have been generated, 
through the medium of electricity, at 
no great distance from or 
upon the summits of mountains on our 
sphere, and, in an igneous state, hav-’ 
ing glared athwart our atmosphere, at’ 
the instant of explosion i 
upon: the. earth’s surface the matter’ 
they contained. Specimens of mete- 
orie iron are ‘ranged with’ meteoric 
stones in the British Muaseam ; and: 
amongst ‘these is a fragment of the 
iron which’ fell from ‘a luminous me- 
teor at the moment of its ‘explosion on. 
the 26th of May, 1767, at Agram in 
Croatia. 

Iron is found combined with oxy-: 
gen, sulphur, carbon, phosphoras, 
magnesia, silica, alumina, water, na- 
tron, manganese, titanium, chrome, or 
other substances ; and it is frequently 
so intimately associated with the ores: 
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of other metals, that it becomes diffi- 
cult, in some cases, to ascertain to 
what class the ore belongs. The ores 
of iron are generally rich, and in the 
immediate vicinity of their native seat 
lie strata of coal and limestone; the 
coal ready to smelt, and the limestone 
to flux these rich ores; in the large 
way, they are, therefore, smelted into 
iron with a facility which is astonish- 
ing, considering the harduess of this 
metal, and the excessive heat neces- 
sary to fuse it at all. 

This metal possesses in perfection 
a property which belongs to no other 
metal except Platina, viz. that of 
union in a lower temperature than the 
point of fusion: this is technically 
called welding. By this process, at a 
white heat, while the surfaces of the 
pieces appear to be covered with a 
varnish, if they are brought into im- 
mediate contact, which is generally 
effected by blows with a hammer 
above the parts intended to be joined, 
two. or more pieces of iron become a 
perfect mass. Thus has the Creator 
provided an intermediate mode, 
between fusion and the heat of the 
atmosphere, whereby man can mould 


this refractory yet useful metal, at | 


will, into whatever shape he pleases. 
Were it not for this peculiar property, 
considering the great heat necessary 
in order to fuse pure iron, numerous 
facilities in the manufacture of this 
superlatively useful material in the 
arts, would be perfect nonentities; 
but with this property, in addition to 
its great malleability under the smith’s 
hammer upon the anvil, after being 
heated. in his forge, iron seems with 
the ease of clay between the finger 
and thumb to take whatever form his 
dexterity directs ; and acquiring soli- 
dity. from his strokes, instead of 
receiving injury, it comes from beneath 
the workman’s hammer improved in 
quality, 

In a crude state, soft or gray pig- 
iron is in union with carbon; if cer- 
tain portions of this carbon are dissi- 
pated, this crude iron possesses many 
of the properties of steel; and, like 
steel, may be hardened and tempered 
at will. When the whole of the car- 
bon and other foreign matter is ex- 
tracted, the mass becomes pure iron. 

Pore iron possesses another peca- 
liar property, viz. the capability of 
being converted into steel. This is 
effected by an artificial incorporation 





of carbon with the iron in the way of 
cementation. Bars of iron are im- 
bedded in pounded charcoal, and this 
mass is heated up by ignited pit-coal, 
to a strong red heat; which heat is 
continued a number of hours, propor- 
tionate to the thickness of the bars. 
By this operation a chemical union 
takes place between the carbon con- 
tained in the charcoal and the iron, 
blisters arise upon the surfaces of the 
bars, an increase of weight takes place 
of somewhat less than a hundredth 
part, and the iron is converted into 
what is. denominated Blister-steel. 
This process in the large way, where 
steel furnaces are in use for the sup- 
ply of the manufactories, is effected 
with all the ease and precision of the 
commonest operations. Previous to 
this cementation, bar ironis extremely 
difficult of fusion; but no sooner is it 
converted into steel,than it becomes 
easy of fusion; and after fusion it is 
denominated Cast-steel. 

Iron, especially in the state of steel, 
and the magnetic fluid have an unde- 
viating affinity, and the magnet or 
loadstone is an ore of iron. - Since 


| the invention of the mariner’s com- 


pass, the far-famed poie-star of the 
ancients has lost its celebrity, as 
his guide through the trackless deep. 
The Infinite could with the greatest 
ease have opened the whole arcana of 
creation to man, and placed him io 
possession of every usefal secret 
therein at once; but man is as he 
ought to be, in this his first stage of 
existence ; a scholar, and not a master, 
in order that pride may be hidden 
from him: this jife ought, therefore, 
to be spent in exercises of mind, as a 
preparative for a state of pure spiri- 
tual existence ; to which end, a succes- 
sion of lessons on the being and attri- 
butes of his Creator (that being who 
is to reward or punish him eternally 
for bis conduct in this state of proba- 
tion) lies before him: and these lessons 
are in the language of, and to be exer- 
cised upon, visible things; because 
man possesses corporeal senses alone, 
and it is through the medium of these 
he learns the invisible things of God. 
Every discovery made by man in the 
works of God, is a discovery of the 
wisdom and power of God in his 
works; and perhaps no discovery 
more eminently displays the wisdom 
and power of the Creator, than the 
affinity which He has created between 
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a piece of solid metal, palpable to all 
the senses of man, and an invisible 
iluid which determines the extremities 
of this solid metal into polar direc- 
tions. ‘* How is this?” we ask: our 
only answer, however, is, “ So it is.” 
We behold the effect ; but the cause 
is hidden from us; for notwithstand- 
ing we see in the mariner’s compass 
the needle invariable tending to the 
north and south at its extremities, in 
whatever directlon we turn the box 
which contains it, no fluid current in 
any such direction presents itself to 
the wondering eye: mind alone, which 
ever and anon must be brought into 
exercise in order to connect cause 
and effect in the contemplation of 
creation, discovers this fluid; and the 
experiments made in order to this 
discovery connects it with electricity. 
Had the discovery of the mariner’s 
compass been made at an earlier 
period of the world, it would have 
been of little use, comparatively ; 
because the population of the conti- 
nents immediately connected with the 
plain of Shinar, from whence the dis- 
persion of man originated, was not 
then so overflowing as pressingly to 
need- room for its extension over the 
distant islands and lands of the great 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans; and the 
Zidonians, Tyrians, Egyptians, | Per- 
sians, Grecians, Carthaginians, and 
Romans, the great maritime powers 
of the early ages, principally navigat- 
ed the Mediterranean, Euxine, and 
Red seas, where they never could be 
far from land; and on their occa- 
sional visits tothe main ocean, they 
confined themselves to coasting close 
in with the continents, or launched 
out only;to islands, such as Britain 
and the Azores, near to the mainland, 

At the period in which we live, 
when the navies. of the nations cover 
every ocean, and voyage from land to 
land throeghout. our. sphere inees- 
santly, ‘and jmillions of our. fellow 
men live upon the mighty waters, to 
annihilate the. mdériner’s compass 
would leave a blank which would be 
felt like the darkness in Egypt, while 
it would derange: the polity. of the 
whole civilized world; a blank which 
the ingenuity of man, even in this 
enlightened age, could not, fill. ,wp. 
Not less, therefore, are the wisdom 
and power of Gop manifested in the 
creation, than in the perpetuation of 
this grand cause from age to age; 
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seeing we behold, not only that one 
piece of iron might become magnetic, 
and, properly poised and touched 
with the loadstone, might point to the 
poles of the earth; but that any and 
every piece of iron, properly treated, 
may become a needle, pointing to the 
poles in every age of the world. 

Iron is so generally diffused through- 
out our sphere, that few compound 
substances are entirely free from it; 
and it is disencumbered of foreign 
matter with such facility, that it is 
the cheapest metal in existence. 
Beneficence in the Creator caused 
this most useful metal to be the most 
abundant, and placed it immediately 
within the reach of man: for the 
greater part of the strata or ores of 
iron lie immediately beneath the sar- 
face of the earth; and these strata 
are immense; even entire mountains 
are composed of iron ore: while it 
abounds in rocks, clays, sands, and 
strata of various kinds, and in almost 
all minerals; even the waters of rivers 
and springs, and several parts of ani- 
mats, as well as vegetables, contain 
iron. Such is the importance of iron, 
that in proportion as a nation abounds 
therewith in its universal uses, so in 
proportion is it stronger than a nation 
wherein iron is unknown or only in 
partialuse. In the potence of war, of 
agriculture, of the arts, of marine 
superiority, of commerce, and’ in 
every department of a great civilized 
nation, iron occupies the front rank’; 
and‘ no great nation exists wherein 
iron is not in universal use. 

Zinc is found combined with oxy- 
gen, earbon, sulphur, silica, manga- 
nese, iron, water, lead, alumine, ar- 
senic, &c., never having yet occurred 
native: or pure... In the immediate 
vicinity of lead mines, the ores of this 
metal frequently occur ; and the ores 
of lead’ and:zine’ sometimes alternate 
in the same vein; hence the miners 
say they cat each other out. From 
the, earliest’ antiquity this metal ap- 
pears!) ta: have» been known by the 
effects of its°ore icalled’ calamine 
upon ‘copper; for the brass of the 
ancients evidently contains zine. 

Zine is of considerable use in the 
arts, -both alone and incorporated 
with other metals. It is drawn into 
wire and rolicd inte plates in a pure 
state, as well as in combination with 
copper ; and mixed with other metals, 
it is consumed in large quantities ; 
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but, compared with copper, lead, and 
iron, it sinks in the seale of usefulness 
te a low ratio. 

(To be continued.) 





POECKY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAN. 

( Written for the Imperial Magazine.) 
THE Poets, they say, (and deny it who can, ) 
That once on a time, in the sacred divan, 
Minerva the Arts with the Sciences join’d, 
And ask’d them to tell her how Man is defin’d? 


First Grammar, believ’d him a noun andeclin’d, 
So curious his body, so searchless his mind ; 
Or a short interjection of weeping and wo, 
His birth is an ah! and his death is an oh! 


Next Logic, defin’d him an enthymeme brief, 

Where one thing is wanting, that sometimes 
the chief; 

His birth antecedent, begins life’s short tale, 

His death as the consequent never can fail. 


Dame Rhetoric, next at the board took her sta- 
tion 

And gave her opinion, he was an oration; 

Exordium his birth, and narration his life, 

Peroration his exit, the end of all strife. 


Arithmetic, thought hinra rule in redaction, 

So wasting his body,—his spirit a fluxion. 

A drop in daration, too little to sever 

From the ocean that flows on for ever and 
ever. 


Geometry, deem’d him a spherical figure, 

Poor men are small circles, and rich ones the 
bigger ; 

Bat still her opinion decidedly ran, 

That he ends in the point where at first he 
began. 

Astronomy, said he resembled a moon, 

A brightness all spotted and changing so soon ; 

Cold, fickle, unequal, now cloudy, then bright, 

An emblem of man, in her waning and light. 


Geography, view’d him as misery’s map, 

Whether hoary with age, or a babe on the lap; 

Fall of desarts, volcanoes, rocks, whirlpools, 
and bogs ; 

His centre all fire, and his sarface all fogs. 


Masic, thought bim a dram, because hollow 
ith middle, 

If noisy a'trumpet, when foppish a fiddle ; 

If vainly loquacious, a cymbal wonld sait, 

When thankfal a harp, and when loving alate. 


Horticulture, described him a delicate flow’r, 
That blooms but a season and dies in an hour ; 
She said, if another brief emblem might pass, 
In his youth he was green, in his age wither’d 
grass. 
Geology spoke, and she thought him red earth, 
A bit of warm clay, when a babe he bad birth; 
His food, physic, raiment, earth wholly sup- 


plies, 
And ’tis dust tarn’d to dust, when he finally 
dies. 


Pneamatics, defia’d him, a shadow of morn, 
A vapour igsited the moment ’tis born ; 





The shade of a shadow, that passeth away, 
The dream of a vision, the breath of a day. 


Typography, thought him a common-place 
book, 


And said his contents were by many mistook ; 
Bat whether by wisdom or vanity penn’d, 
His birth is a preface, a finis his end. 


Morality, deem’'d him an ocean of evil, 

A Pandora’s box, yea, a limb of the Devil ; 

A den, where the vipers of wickedness breed, 
Immoral in practice, a libel in creed. 


Religion spoke last, and all sweet was her 
sentence ; 

She thought him half angel, when brought to 
repentance 5 

Tf faith in Messiah, and love, spread its leaven 

Through his natare renew’d, it was miniature 


eaven. 
Salop, Feb. 3. 1826. 


rr 
THE STORM. 


OCCASIONED BY THE FOLLOWING MELAN- 
CHOLY CIRCUMSTANCE : 


On the 20th of Dec. 1820, the Custom-House Boat 
ofthe port of a yen f sailed from Kingston-upon- 
Hall, abest i r = iock P.M. The Seer oe 
very squally, and the boat was supposed to have been 
upest, in the river Humber. by a sudden hurricane, 
which arose about Eleven o’clock, and lasted about 
forty minutes. The whole crew, six in number, found 
a@ watery ve—neither was the boat nor any of the 
men ever found!—Thus in the space of a few hours, 
six ‘‘ new-made widows,” and several helpless chil- 
dren, were cast upon the wide world, deprived of 
their chief succour, comfort, and support. But it is 
worthy to be recorded, that several Gentlemen _inte- 
rested themselves in behalf of the widows and orphans, 
among whom, W. Marshall, Esq. collector of cus- 
toms of the port of Grimsby, distinguished himself 
by his zeal and benevolence ; and by his exertions, a 
considerable sum was colleeted, for the s rt of the 
di late families, during the winter. The Rev. 
G. Oliver, vicar of Clee, preached a sermon for their 
benefit, when a liberal collection was made.—Such 
was the public sympathy, excited by this melancholy 
occurrence, and such were the ex ms in behalf of 
the sufferers, that, with some propriety it may be said, 
in this case, we see the fulfilment of that consol- 
ing and divine cngtgement, recorded in the volume 
of trath, where the Almighty hath declared, in refe- 
reace to these peculiar sufferings of the human family, 
pt po be a father to the fatherless, and a husband to 

ie widow.” 


JosHuA MARSDEN. 





BLEAK blow the wintry winds a boisterous 


storm, 

And waves beat high against the oliff’s rude 
form ; 

The rolling surge and liquid mountains rise, 

In awfal contest with the low’ring skies : 

Confasive barsts of elemental jar, 

And scowling tempests hail proud Neptane’s 
car; 

Fierce Boreas urges,on his rapid speed, 

The billows bounding, like th’ angovern’d 
steed 

Impatient of the rein, while through the flood, 

Leviathans a trackless passage scud, 

In wanton glee dispart the waves, and sweep 

The eddying sarf, and lash the briny deep. 


Bright falgurations glare in zigzag course, 
Dart on the tempest with electric force 
A dismal gleam of momentary light, _ 
And gild the sable veil of deep’ning night ; 
The shatter’d rocks in fancy’s vision loom, 
Heighten the horrors of the midnight gloom : 
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Whe. ie hoarse thunder rolls his obariot 
wheels 
Thro’ beaven’s arch’d vault—and death, close 
at his heels, 
Calls to the yawning gulf, asserts his claim, 
And harls the fatal dart, nor misses once his 
aim. 

bees Sy on = raging main, ~4 fury driven, 
Beneath the frowning canopy ven; 
’Mid frozen vapour, sleet, and rattling bail, 
See the pale heroes of my moarnfal tale, 
Awake to all the perils of their state, 
And blame their rashness when it is too late ; 
Still cheer’d by hope while buoyanton the wave, 
Invoke the Maker of all worlds to save: 
His mercy they had found in many « blast, 
And little doubting this shall be the last. 
Bat with 4 manly arm they ply the oar, 
And toi!,—but toil in vain, to make the shore. 
As a fierce lion, when athirst for blood, 
Will mark his victim in the lonely wood, 
In dormant attitude, crouch’d by the way, 
Then with a hideous roar leap on his prey : 
Thus seem'd the harricane’s delasive sleep, 
For now a sudden gust upsets them in the deep! 


Who can describe the scene ?——what powers 
can paint 
The tongueless anguish, and the secret plaint, 
Which burst in silent murmarin sepyrest, 
In mi tumults from the throbbing breast? 
Some tov’d memorial cherish’d to the last, 
Of former pleasures and enjoyments past ; 
The sweet endearments busy thoughts renew, 
To which he bids a long—a last, a! 
The stiff’ning form, forgetful of its. woes, 
Cold on the ocean’s bosom seeks repose, 
And softl ow’d on the yielding wave, 
Sinks to o arms of death, and finds a watery 
ve! 

MELPOMENE, I ask a moment's panse, 
Bat not to question the all-perfect laws 
Of Him, who holds impetuous winds in-store, 
Who calms the storms, or bids his oceans 


roar ; 
His secrets deep, eternity shall tell,— 
He has—he will—he must do all things WELL. 
But pause a moment, see the matrons sleep, 
The busband—father—friend sinks in the deep! 
Nor one escapes to mourn his hapless mate, 
Or the anwelcome tidings to relate, 
Or check the hope which rose in many a breast, 
A hope that “ yet he lives, and still we shall 
be blest.” 


As morning dawns, the matrons seek the 
strand, 
To none sponse, and grasp the welcome 
and, 

Even children run to meet a smiling sire, 
And leave, encircling roand the glowing fire, 
A homely dress, the wardrobe’s scanty store, 
Useful and warm, and nature asks no more, 


In vain the officious care, no spouse appears, 
No tidings still,—and still awake their fears : 
—— after day to the same spot repair, 

Till hope r her ire to d ; 

And bearts which onee in raptarous joy beat 


Yield now to "Wate grief, and heave the labour- 


ing sigh 
The orphans too, uncousoious of their loss, 
Mix’d in the group, look wisbfally across 
91,.—VoL, vite. 
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The rolling flood, and in a pensive strain 
Lisp ‘“‘ When will father come to us again ?” 
Alas, no more! in everlasting sl 

His eyes are clos’d, and you are left to weep 
Your loss unknown—your sire no more to 


view, 
Till He who rales the storm shall make crea- 
tion new. : 


Sad tale of wo!—Humanity shall hear, 
Compassion’s hand shall wipe tbe falling tear ; 
Compassion is no stranger to our isle, 

It blooms luxariantly on British soil. 

The tongue of Oliver* shall plead your cause, 

And generous hearts relieve onpb! woes: 

Yes, Oliver! the noble task be ¢ ’ 

To plead the widows’ cause :—a work divine, 

Recorded high on trath’s eternal 

Tanght to mankind in every clime and age, 

And shall be taught till mountains melt away, 

And aon be swallow’d up in realms of oi 
ess day. 


Great Grimsby. Geo, HERRING. 
* The Rey. G. Oliver. 


oe 
(For the Imperial Magazine.) _ 


ODE TO THE SUN, 


O THOU refulgent lamp of heaven, 

Thou dost thy Maker’s power display 
For thou wast. by JEHOVAR given, 

To reign the monarch of the day. 


At rising morn creation sings, 
Thy orient beams oar islands cheer ; 
Light from thy en tresses springs, 
And clouds of darkness disappear. 


From thee all nature life receives, 
And colour owes to thee its birth : 
Thy undivided ray deceives, 
As unreflected from the earth. 


Prismatic powers alone can shew, 
Alone divide the lucid blaze : 

The sevenfold tinges of the bow 
Confound our ht,—our sight amaze. 


Long hast thon roll’d the seasons round, 
Since man from Paradise was driven; 
Beheld the sins of men abound, 
Mark’d by the searching eye of heaven. 


But time will come when thou shalt stand, 
(For suns and stars shall cease to move,) 
And tarn to darkness, by command 
Of Him who rules the hosts aboye. 


Bat is the ETERNAL Sun, 
His beams to darkness cannot change : 
Thy work complete—His bat began, 
vast eternity his range ; 


Supremel at,—the First and Last,— 
ey! = throne all flesh shall bow; 


Whe knows no yall fature,—past,— 
Exist in one Now. 


Though scoffing infidels may rage, 
“ Post mortem nibil” vainly sing ; 
And ridicule the sacred page, 
And thus blaspheme th’ immortal King : 
T2 
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When sable darkness veils the skies, 
is power and wisdom still remain ; 

When worlds decay, and natare dies, 

He reigns, and shell for ever reigu. 


When stars, and suns, and systems, fail, 
And all into confusion fall, 

The tribes of earth and heaven shall hail 
JEHOVAH, Sovereign Lord of all. 


While those who made the Lord their trust, 
In concert join the heavenly lyre, 

Devils shall own their sentence jast, 
And how! beneath his vengeful ire. 


Great Grimsby, Jan. 2, 1826. G,. Hearine. 
— 


MY NATIVE LAND. 


‘* Nescio qua natale solum duleedine captos 
Ducit, et immemores non sinit esse sui.’ 


THERE is a charm that holds my heart, 
And with it I can never part ; 

I must not, cannot e’er withstand 
Affection for my native land. 


Ont of the mighty deep she springs, 
And spreads around her eagle wings ; 
Her vanquish’d foes beneath her cower, 
Compell’d ta.own her matchless power. 


In every. region is her name 
Resounded by, the voice of fame : 

Ask you where all the Graces smile ?— 
You'll find them in Britannia’s isle. 


As when gay Luna’s silvery sheen 
Emergent from the cloads is seen ; 
So Britain and her turrets shine 
Iilustrious in the faithless brine. 


Oh! were I forced from England’s land, 
To wander on a distant strand ; 

My every hank’ring there would be, 
Dear native country ! after thee. 


For on thy shores Religion sweet 

And Piety are wont to meet ; 

Aad though thou hast thy faults as well, 
Tn thee alone I love to dwell. 


Fair Science learns thy sons to scan 

The depths of nature’s wondrous plan; 
And points to yon pellucid plain, 

Where countless suns in splendour reign. 


And liberty, serenely bright, 

Illumines thee with native light: 

The land of her who “ rules the waves,” 
Was never yet a land of slaves. 


Bristol. 5.8. B. Jun. 
on 
THE WISH. 
ADDRESSED TO, R. 


May the light of Avrora which shines on thy 
morning, 


Still shine anobscur'd through the course of 


the day; 


And the pleasures of hope, with ber bright f 


beams adorning, 
Dispel every shadow of sorrow away. 





May the prospects before thee, kind heaven’s 
designing, 
To bless with prosperity, honour, and wealth ; 
Thy toils and thy fears and thy murmurs re- 
signing, 
Be crown’d with delight and with permanent 
health. 


May peace, love, and friendship, for ever re- 
«iding, 


With virtue, and truth, grace thy happy 


abode ; 
And concord and bliss with contentment 
abiding, 
Be thy constant companions on life’s che- 
quer’d road. 


May friends never wound thee by guile or 
deception, 
Nor cause thee a moment of sadness or pain; 
May truth in thy beart finda welcome reception, 
Ambitious the praise of the worthy to gain. 


May thy days glide away in enjoyment of plea- 
sure, 

No grief to disturb the calm joy of thy heart ; 

And may’st thou possess in thy bosom a trea- 


sure, 
A confident hope that will never depart. 


A hope firmand lasting through every mutation, 
Though friends should desert—aud thy foes 
should increase ; 
Thy spirit’s firm anchor in storms of temptation, 
Till finally cast in the haven of peace. 
Great Grimsby, Nov. 3, 1825. G. HERRING. 


— 
SPRING. 


WHEN gay spring with cheerfal feet, 
Ever welcome, ever sweet, 

Hastens on the vernal hours, 

Deck’d in wreaths of blooming flow’rs ;— 


When the landscape’s bright and fair, 
When no clouds deform the air, 
When gay nature smiles serene, 

How inviting is the scene. 


When the bright refalgent sun, 
His diurnal course bas run, 
Seewming to recline his head 
On old Neptune’s watery bed: 


Then I'll wander o’er the plain, 
Near the margin of the main, 
And behold his setting beam 
Ling’ring on the briny stream. 


While the lark, with quiv’ring wing, 
High in air doth sweetly sing, 
Chanting forth his farewell lay 

To the mild departing day. 


Or, if airy fancy lead, 

I will trace the verdant mead ; 
There increasing beauties view, 
Ever pleasing, ever new. 


Thou! whose all-creative pow’r 

Forms each berb, and plant, and flow’r ; 
May the wonders that I see 

Ever lift my soul to Thee! 


Near Kingsbridge. T. Jarvis. 
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TO A FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


MISFORTUNE, in my earliest hours, 
Mark'd me the child of sorrow : 
Ner long I sat in pleasare’s bowers, 
Plucking fair childhood’s pleasing flowers, 
Grief clad the coming morrow ! 
And none had I whose powers could blend 
For me a faithful, bosom friend. 


I sought in each companion’s breast, 
Where cheerfal joy resided, 

That gem, dear to the heart distress’d, 

But could they sooth the soul oppress’d, 
W hile ease in them presided ? 

None could the timely solace lend, 

Till thee I found, a faithfal friend. 


I found thee shaken in the wind, 
Just like an open blossom ; 
Afiliction’s threat’ning storms ankind 
Had marr’d thy bloom, but not thy mind : 
In Hannah's gentle bosom— 
Sweet sensibilities did blend, 
And form’d thee for a faithful friend. 


Did we not meet in sorrow’s shade, 
Beneath misfortune trembling, 
Together pace the lonely glade, 
Oar fathers in the tomb were laid, 
Onr sorrows each resembling ? 
Did not in one oar spirits blend, 
To form for each a faithful friend ? 


But mine has been one scene of wo, 
To pleasure seldom changing ; 

Twas thine at Hymen’s throne to bow, 

And there to plight the nuptial vow, 
Love’s fair Elysium ranging « 

Now lisping babes thy steps attend, 

And “ Mother” call my youthfal friend. 


But has unchanging bliss been thine, 
Unmix’d with gloomy sadness? 

Ah! no—that bliss is all divine, 

Too mach thy joys resemble mine, 
And short thy hours of gladness : 

*T was mine ip anguish to attend, 

When pain o’erwhelm’d my faithfal friend. 


O yes! I watch’d with aching heart 
The fever’s wild commotion ; 
Shar’d in thy hasband’s bosom smart, 
Felt all the sympathetic part, 
Great was my sonol’s emotion,— 
Waiting the pang my soul to rend, 
To lese indeath my faithful friend ! 


Oh! hadst thou trod death’s dark domains, 
Thy soul to God a 
To range in bliss the heavenly plains, 
Where Deity in glory reigns, 
Mine in this vale of mourning : 
No deep’ning gloom thy breast could rend, 


Nor death alarm my faithfal friend 


But from the grave’s appalling gloom, 

Kind pak ae Loon trcentied thee ; 
Snatch’d from the horrors of the tomb, 
And to thy cheek restor’d its bloom, 

For fature good reserv’d thee : 
And long may health and peace attend 
My earliest—best—most faithfal friend. 
Grimsby, Dec. 7, 1825. ANN WEBSTER, 
Aathor of Solitary Musings. 
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SONNET. 


Tue ruddy morn looks forth with smiling face, 
While ev'ry warbler of the grove 
Renews his matin tale of love, 

And Sol begins bis swift, diurnal race. 


Young Zephyr now, with soft and silken wing, 
Fans the light dews from ev'ry flow’r ; 
And, stealing on from bow’r to bow'r, 

Breathes the rich fragrance of the balmy spring. 


Oh how delightfal is the verdant scene! 
How pleasing now to trace the gladsome 
vale! 
To view gay natare in her robe of green, 
And listen to soft masic's soothing tale ; 


While love and joy unite their cheering lays, 
And gratitade chants forth a song of praise! 


Near. Kingsbridge. T. JARVIS. 





Review.—The Christian Psalmist ; or 
Hymns selected and original. 'y 
James Montgomery. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay. 8vo. pp. 444. Lon- 
don. Whittaker. 1825. 


Tue name of Montgomery has for 
many years stood so high in the ranks 
of poetical fame, that when we find it 
connected with visits to Parnassus, 
expectation is sare to be awakened; 
and anticipation is rarely rewarded 
with disappointment. 

In the introductory essay, Mr. 
Montgomery has brought before the 
reader the distinguishing character- 
istics of such authors as have chiefly 
excelled in the hymn department of 
vevsification, marking with due preci- 
sion the excellencies and deficiencies 
of each, with a degree of discrimina- 
tion that does honour to his judg- 
ment, and strongly recommends his 
taste. 

From the songs of pagan: in honour 
of their gods, he proceeds to the 
efforts of Catholic poets, brings for- 
ward Sternhold and Hopkins, Brady 
and Tate, makes a bridge of Merrick 
to reach Watts, Wesley, and Cowper, 
without forgetting Addison, Dodd- 
ridge, and many others, who, although 
more distinguished for other literary 
attainments, shine in their hymns with 
no contemptible lustre. But it is not 
to the harmony of numbers, the ar- 
rangement of thought, or the elegance 
of diction, that. his observations are 
confined, The piety of sentiment, 


and devotional spirit, that breathe 
throughout their compositions, have 
claims upon him of a mere elevated 





character. 


To these he pays his pro- 
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foundest homage, and awards the 
highest tribute of praise. 

he hymns which fill this volume 
are arranged in five classes :—‘‘ Scrip- 
ture Subjects”—“ Prayer and Praise” 
—‘ Special Occasions” —‘‘ Miscella- 
neous Hymns” and“‘Original Hymns.” 
In the Index, the commencing line is 
followed by the author’s name, so far 
as this could be ascertained, but out 
of five hundred and sixty-two, about 
ninety are destined to be anony- 
nious. 

In making his selection, Mr. Mont- 
gomery has not been guided by a 
partiality for any party, nor actuated 
by prejudice arising from the locali- 
ties of creed. He has moved under 
the dictates of a more noble princi- 
ple, and seized on such as spiritu- 
ality and poetical excellence recom- 
mend, mentioning the authors’ names 
as a point of subordinate considera- 
tion. The sources whence they are 
taken amount to nearly one hundred. 

We must not, however, suppose, 
becanse Mr. Montgomery has ranged 
through this wilderness of sweets, 
that he has rifled even one half of its 
nectareous dews. He has left behind 
him wealth equally as valuable as that 
which he has taken away; and were 
he to -procéed with a second volume, 
there can be no doubt that it would 
be equally rich with what is now nn- 
der examination. In this collection 
there are many hymns that are less 
generally known than their merits de- 
serve; and it is not among Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s least claims to gratitude 
from the Christian churches, that he 
has thus introduced them to public 
notice. From this class it would be 
easy to select some pleasing and in- 
structive compositions, but as our 
limits are circumscribed, this would 
prevent us from quoting a hymn 
which cannot but prove equally ac- 
—s to the reader. 

fifth part contains one hundred 
and one original hymns by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, which, from their spiritual 
eharacter, and poetical beauty, con- 
siderably enhance the value of this 
publication. Several of these have 
already appeared in public, among 
which is the following; but those who 
know how to estimate its worth, will 
want no apology for its reappearance. 
With this specimen we shal! gladly 
terminate our review, from a convic- 
tion that it will make a stronger 
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impression in the author’s favour, 
than any thing we can advance, and 
awaken in the reader a more earnest 
desire to see the volume, than either 
simple recommendation or laboured 
criticism can produce :— 


WHuatT Is PRAYER? 


« PRAYER is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Utter’d, or anexpress’d ; 
The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear ; 
The —— glancing of an eve, 
hen none bat God is near. 





Prayer is the simplest form of speech, 
That infant-Iips can try ; 

Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 


Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air; 

His watchword at the gates of death ; 
He enters heaven with prayer. 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways ; 

While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And ery, “‘ Behold, he prays!” 


The saints in prayer appear as one, 
In word, and deed, and mind ; 

While with the Father, and the Son, 
Sweet fellowship they find. 


Nor ag is made on earth alone; 
he Holy Spirit pleads, 


And Jesus on th’ eternal throne, 

For mourners intercedes. 
O Thou, by whom we come to God, 

The life, the trath, the way ! 
The path of prayer Thyself hast trod : 

rd, teach us how to pray!” 
p- 384, 385. 
ER 


Review.—A Commentary on the Book 
of Psalms. By George Horne, D.D. 
ord Bishop of Norwich. With an 
Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
Edward Irving. In 3 wols. 8vo. 
pp. 370, 357, 372. London. Whit- 
taker. 1825. 


Horve on the Psalmsis scarcely less 
popular than Newton on the Prophe- 
cies; and, what is of higher conse- 
quence, it is not less deserving of 
public patronage. This work, the 
produce of twenty years’ labour, first 
made its appearance in 1776 in two 
quarto volumes, since which time it 
has passed through several editions. 
Among the select Christian authors, 
published on an extended scale by 
Chalmers and Collins, of Glasgow, 
Horne on the Psalms holds a dis- 
tinguished rank. His work, admitted 
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into their list, is not a matter of 
favour, but an act of justice; for with- 
out it the catalogue would have been 
incomplete. 

Regardless of every motive besides 
that which truth inspires, it enters 
into the historical bearing and scrip- 
tural import of these sacred composi- 
tions, and illustrates their local and 
prophetic application with a felicity 
that few commentaries can boast. On 
the one hand, it is not rendered te- 
dious through prolixity ; nor, on the 
other, left in obscurity through brevi- 
ty. This happy medium all exposi- 
tors have not been so fortunate as to 
find, even with an example before 
them so well deserving of imitation, 

The preface, which is considerably 
extended, is replete with historical 
criticism, It is a dissertation, that 
has learning without ostentation for 
its basis, and piety without enthu- 
siasm for its superstructure. The 
author commands erudition, but rare- 
ly displays its superficial ornaments. 
He is content with extracting its es- 
sence, but its trappings are left for 
those whose acquirements want arti- 
ficial aid. In every page we discover 
the vigorous march of a masculine 
understanding, aiming in all its move- 
ments at one important end, and con- 
centrating its energies in the great 
object which is invariably kept in 
view. 

The Introductory Essay is worth 
the pen of Mr. Irving, whose name it 
bears. It develops an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the work itself, and 
also with the subject on which Bishop 
Horne has written. The latter in all 
things he has taken for his guide; 
evincing his approbation of the author 
by a general concurrence of senti- 
ment, but proving his independence 
by occasional dissent. This want of 
concurrence is, however, touched with 
much delicacy, and is rather founded 
on consequences that may be drawn 
from what the Bishep has advanced, 
than on any established positions 
which he has laid down, 

He thinks it questionable, how far 
the good Bishop Horne and others 
may be justified in referring so much 
of these Psalms to the Messiah. In 
maintaining for these Psalms the high 
place which the universal voice of the 
Christian church hath assigned to 
them, he thinks there is a tendency to 
pass into the extreme of applying 
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them wholly to Christ, and finding 
some experience of Christ’s soul in allt 
the experience of David. In those 
psalms which have been applied in 
the New Testament to Christ, he 
argues, that it is found difficult, if not 
impossible, to seperate the experi- 
ence of the psalmist from that of 
Christ; or to find how, without much 
violence, they can be wholly appli- 
cable to the Messiah. With some 
few exceptions, he views the prophe- 
cies as of a mixed character, belong- 
ing partly to the times, and partly 
surpassing the condition of the times, 
and occasionally glancing to the very 
end of time. 

These remarks, of which we have 
quoted the substance rather than the 
language, are certainly judicious ; and 
happy is that commentator who can 
discover the intricate path that lies 
between biographical narrative, or 
personal experience, and the ultimate 
application of prophetic language. 
Every deviation from this line verges 
into error; which on the one side 
robs prophecy of its distinguishing 
excellence, and, on the other, gives to 
the language of scripture an appro- 
priation which the Spirit of inspiration 
never knew. 

But it is much more easy to see the 
value of this path, than to trace its 
complicated and obscure windings, 
It is a line which all commentators 
profess to pursue ;—a line which all 
have partially found, and from which; 
perhaps, all have deviated in a great- 
er or less degree. For Bishop Horne 
we profess not to claim the crown of 
infallibility; but we hesitate not to 
observe, that few have carried through 
this labyrinth a more steady light, or 
prosecuted their inquiries with greater 
success. 

etn. nee 


Review.—A Chronology of Ancient 
History, illustrated by. Parallel 
Streams of Time; or an: Historieal 
and Geographical Account of the va- 
rious Nations of the Earth, from the 
Deluge to the Birth of Christ, By 
Mrs. Sherwood. 8vo, pp, 392, 
Longman and Co. London, 1826. 


Tue title of this work directs the 
reader to look back on remote periods 
of antiquity, to survey customs and 
manners that the lapse of centuries 
has extinguished, and to converse 
with nations that are now no more. 
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In looking over the map of the an- 
cient world, so far as it was known in 
those distant periods to which Mrs. 
Sherwood refers, it is pleasing to 
observe, that while customs, inhabit- 
ants, and names have. undergone a 
series of revolutions, the places them- 
selves remain permanent, so that we 
can recognize their identity under 
the disguise of obsolete appellations. 
This, to a youthful inquirer into an- 
cient history, under scanty means of 
information, will be found of consi- 
derable advantage, and tend to expe- 
dite his acquirements more than all 
the sneers with which ostentatious 
Jearning upbraids ignorance, or the 
smiles of contempt with which the 
pride of erudition interrupts the 
march of simplicity. 

To persons of this description it is 
of importance to know, that the Tapro- 
bana of the ancients is the Ceylon of 
the moderns, that Gades is Cadiz, Fre- 
tum Herculeum the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, and that the Cassiterides of the 
Greeks are the Scilly islands of the 
English. Information of this descrip- 





tion, the map of Mrs. Sherwood will 
convey, while ber chapters detail in 


the character of dialogue, the more 
remarkable events connected with the 
history of places, as they pass under 
examination. Herchronological cal- 
culations coincide in geveral with 
those of Sir Isaac Newton. 

The primary design of this work is, 
to begin with Noah and his descend- 
ants immediately after the deluge, 
and to trace their posterity along the 
stream of time, as founding and 
peopling the various nations of the 
earth. In many instances, obstacles 
intervene to perplex the narrative 
and interrupt its progress, but they 
are neither more numerous, nor more 
formidable, than might be expected 
in a long march, where even twilight 
is sometimes parsimonious ofits rays. 
But from defects of this description 
no work of the kind was ever wholly 
free, and, with all ‘‘ itsimperfections 
on its head,” the book before us will 
be found to communicate much use- 
fal information. It is particularly 
adapted for the exercise of schools, 
and for such persons as, in acquiring 
the rudiments of ancient history, 
either from choice or necessity, be- 
come their own preceptors. 

When speaking of the countries 
with which Hesiod, Homer, Lucan, 
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Pindar, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and 
others, were conversant, numerous 
quotations are taken from their writ- 
ings to illustrate historical facts, 
which in return repay the favour, by 
dispelling the mists in which the pro- 
ductions of the muse are sometimes 
enveloped. These passages tend to 
enliven the severity of dry detail, by 
the splendid decorations of glowing 
imagery, and the sportive sallies of 
poetical imagination. This happy 
combination renders the work at once 
instructive and entertaining, and 
those who peruse its pages will be 
repaid with edification and amuse- 
ment. 
a 


Review.—Sizx Lectures on Popery,de- 
livered in King-street Chapel, Maid- 
stone. 12mo. pp. 274. By the Rev. 
W. Groser. Enna: Holdsworth. 
1825. 

TuatT Popery is a system detestable 
in its principles, revolting in its su- 
perstition, and fearful in its influence, 
will be questioned by no man who 
loves the religion of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Wherever it 
has reared its portentous flag, the 
fairest portions of the earth have been 
stained with the blood of its victims, 
and scorched and withered with its 
flesh-fed fires. Over the religious 
world it has scattered wo and deso- 
lation, The powers of darkness con- 
sulted together. They fashioned a 
portly and imposing figure. They 
decked it in the snowy robes of sanc- 
tity. They placed a mitre on its 
head, and a crosier in its hand. They 
then breathed into it their blighting 
breath, and called it a priest—an 
abbot—a cardinal—or a pope. This 
being long exerted a tremendous influ- 
ence over the souls of his infatuated 
followers. Under his pestiferous 
ascendency, their lives—with their 
penance, and inguisition dungeons 
—resembled a hell upon earth, and at 
their death he sealed their title to an 
eternal residence therein, by blasphe- 
mously purchasing for them, and 
ensuring, a seatin heaven. But this 
was not all. 

The religious world was soon too 
narrow a scene for his ambition—and 
ine stepped on to the theatre of politics. 
For ages he worked like a miner 
among the deep foundations—unob- 
served amidst the depth and dark- 
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ness, When his secret cabals had 
disorganized the ‘framework and 
supports of all good government, then 
he burst forth upon the astounded 
nations, and stood confessed a de- 
mon, unabashed, in his panoply of 

uilt and shamelessness. The chain of 
iron bondage then sufficed to bind in 
intolerable slavery the religious and 
political world.— 

But God looked down from heaven, 
and had compassion upon his church. 
He raised up, in the person of Martin 
Luther, a giant, who grappled with 
the whole strength of Popedom— 
who attacked the lion in his den—and, 
being strong in the Lord, overthrew 
his dominion. Like another Sam- 
son, he hurled down the whole edifice 
of Catholicism, and broughtits pon- 
derous fragments on all sides of him 
—but he did not perish in its ruins. 
So, in a manner, was his church en- 
franchised ; and afterwards he raised 
up a champion of a different sort— 
who shook the earth with the thunder 
of his triamphing,—and crushed into 
the dust, and trampled upon with ten 
thousand horse, the political power 
of the Pope. They are still weltering 
in the ruin of their first overthrow ;— 
but, from the second, they are cease- 
lessly striving to rise again into power 
and authority.— Wo, wo, and a three- 
fold wo to the church and state of 
England, ifthey be successful. And, 
as God, in time past, has shewn us 
how to defend ourselves from the 
monster of Popery, we consider that 
the warfare in which she may keep 
us engaged, be it ever so frightful and 
formidable, is just. We are not the 
aggressors. God has given us wea- 
pons of defence—instructed us in their 
use—and with his good help we will 
use them, whenever that. day of sore 
trial of the spirits of men shall come 
upon us.. But, enough for the pre- 
sent.— 

Our best thanks are due to Mr. 
Groser for the very able manner, in 
which he has treated the subject of 
Popery. Without aiming after dis- 
play or effect, he has drawn a very 
animated and striking picture of the 
abominakle errors, absurdities, and 
cruelties of the Papists; and given 
due prominence to the most important 
facts, without weakening _ their 
Strength by too much conciseness 
on the one hand, or verbose copious- 
ness on the other. His argument, 
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from beginning to end, is conducted 
with very considerable skill. He 
sticks close to his point, without 
flinching at difficulties. It is trae we 
could point out certain parts where 
the chain of reasoning is rather de- 
fective—but then it seldom occurs. 
His arrangement of. the subject is 
simple and distinct. As will be seen 
by the title, there are six Lectures :— 
1. On the Principles of Popery ; 11.On 
its Worship, and Authorized Cus- 
toms; 111. On its Tyranny; tv. On 
its Rise; v. Onits Tendency; v1. On 
the Means ‘which should be used for 
its Overthrow. 

The leading principles of the Pa- 
pists, Mr. G. considers to be these 
three:—1. the insufficiency of the 
Scriptures to be the Christian rule of 
faith and practice—2. the right of the 
Romish clergy to supply the deficiency 
by authoritatively fixing the doctrines 
to be believed, and the precepts to 
be observed—3, the supremacy of the 
bishop of Rome, over all other minis- 
ters, and over all Christian people. 
—Ex uno disce omnes: and therefore, 
from want of time and space for a 
more extensive examination of Mr. 
Groser’s arguments, we shall confine 
ourselves to the first of these princi- 

les, and discuss it briefly. On it; 

r. G. rightly affirms the whole con- 
troversy to depend: and he goes 
about to controvert it by the usually 
afiducei arguments,—the divine au- 
thority of the sacred writings—their 
truth, and immutability—tbeir invalu- 
able discoveries of the plan of salva- 
tion, &c.—that if searched with prayer 
and humility, they will prove “ perfect, 
converting the soul,”—&e, He then 
states that.the Catholics here widely 
differ—putting faith in uninspired 
traditions—setting paramount the 
authority of the Romish church—and 
soon. Now, with all due deference 
toMr.Groser, we think that this argu- 
ment of the Papists may be better 
and more briefly confuted thus ;—pre- 
mising, that we do not wish to super- 
sede his arguments, but to frame an 
adjunct to them : 

God is acknowledged, both by 
Papists and Protestants, to be a God 
of infinite justice, wisdom, and good- 
ness. Both also acknowledge that 
“all scripture is given by inspiration 
of God.” Now, if Scripture be ex- 
pressly given to us from God, He 
must be supposed to have had in view 
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some great object, when he conferred 
upon mankind this inestimable trea- 
sure: which end, undoubtedly, was, 
that they might be profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness—that the 
man of God might be perfect, &c. Ina 
word ; to use the phrase of the Papists 
themselves—‘‘ to be a right rule of 
faith.” Itis a mode of infinite wis- 
dom, always to proportion the means 
to the end: but, if the position of the 
Papist be allowed, herein God has 
failed; for the means he has adopted 
have fallen short of the end. Can we 
for a moment suppose, consistently 
with the infinite wisdom of God, that 
he was unable to give us this sufficient 
rule of faith? His attribute of good- 
ness, presupposes that he was willing 
to afford us certain information, to 
uide us to eternal bliss; but the 
inefficiency of the means he adopted 
for that purpose, evidence a want of 
power. Again: would this be any 
more. consistent with his justice? 
Could he justly inflict upon us eternal 
punishment'for transgressing a law, 
or for a non-performance of duties, 
concerning which we were imperfectly 
instructed ?, How could we be ex- 
pected to do right, when we had no 
certain standard to which we might 
refer !—From whence it is plain, that 
if we allow the Papists to be correct, 
in denying the express gift of God to 
be. sufficient for the purpose whieh 
called it forth, we impiously extinguish 
three of the glorious attributes oi God. 
But we cannot attempt further to fol- 
low up this wide-opening argument. 
_ We must hurry to the end of the 
volume; which contains some very 
spirit-stirring appeals. We select, as 
a specimen, the following extract ;— 
' “The Bible and Popery are two masters, 
whom it is impossible to serve together : they 
cannot even exist in immediate contact; the 
Bible will destroy Popery, or Popery will de- 
stroy the Bible. The insufficiency of the scrip- 
tures, and the right of the Romish clergy to 
rule our faith, the two main pillars of the 
Romish system, must give way, if the laity 
read that book which it is admitted came from 
God, and which woe otangy re eri that it is 
** profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, fer instraction in righteousness, that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
farnished unto all good works.” I wonder 
not at the agitation and dismay excited in the 
conclave by the operations of that noble in- 
stitation which offers the scriptures, without 
note or comment, to all classes in Britain, and 
toall the nations of ibe world. It sees in the 
free circulation of the scriptures the sure pre- 





sage of its own downfall. “The rear of the 
Bull,” to borrow the remark of a powerful 
speaker, “‘ is but the instinctive cry of a beast, 
— to madness by the operations of the 

ible Society. One would pity, were it not 
for the cause in which he is engaged, the 
mapes | agevies of the aged Pontiff ; the anx- 
iety a e alarm, the trembling and the as- 
tonishment, which, according to his pathetic 
complaints, the Bible Society has excited. 
One cannot but be reminded of the character- 
istic description uttered by Job, of the per- 
petrators of atrocious crimes. ‘‘ They know 
not the light, for the morning is to them even 
as the shadow of death.’ But much as they 
hate the dawn, it is in vain to oppose it; the 
sun will rise, although they curse its beams ; 
and the deformity of their features, the filth of 
their garments, and the atrocity of their deeds, 
become visible to all. ‘As Jannes and Jam- 
bres withstood Moses, so do these also resist 
the truth ;” bat their deceptions shall not al- 
ways succeed; their incantations shall fail ; 
their triamphs shal! terminate, “‘ and their folly 
shall be manifest unto all men, as theirs also 
was.” 

“ Bat the shrieks of this devouring monster, 
now that it sees before it the instraments of 
destraction ; the cries of the crocodile, that 
has been accustomed to e in seourity, 
preying on its helpless victims, without fear of 
retribution, now it sees the ichneumon ; may 
teach us the part it is expedient for us to act. 
This Bible Society it dreads ; this Bible Soci- 
ety it execrates ; this Bible Society it declares 
to be iis most dangerous foe; if then you are 
zealous Protestants, lend the Bible Society 
your aid. I believe I have been honoured 
throughout these lectares with the attention 
of some who have not taken a decided part in 
favour of that institation. To you, my respect- 
ed hearers of this class, I beg leave to say, 
recent events make it apparent that in the 
Bible Society Popery has its most effective 
and most dreaded antagonist. If no other 
practical result should accrue from your pre- 
sence at these discussions, I hope a determi- 
nation to assist that institution with your con- 
tributions and active influence will ar. If 
it were not an effective agent, would there be 
this outcry? If Popes and Cardinals did not 
think it injarious to their interest, would they 
have issued Bull after Ball against it? ««We 
have been truly * shocked,” says the last Pon- 
tiff, in his first attack on this institation, “ at 
this most . crafty device.”—** We are worn 
down,” says be, on another occasion, “ with 
poignant and bitter grief, at hearing of this 
pernicious design.” —‘* We exhort you,” says 
the present Pope, “‘ to turn away your flock 
by all means from these poi past “a 
Let not this display of fear be lost upon you. 
If this be the part on which they dread attack, 
—the unfortified side of the citadel,—urge 

our forces against it. No other effort made 
by Protestants has ever produced so much 
terror and rage. If youreally dislike Popery, 
remember that these persons are excellent 
jadges of its interests. Do you wish to im- 
pede the progress of Popery at home, encou- 
rage the attempt to put the Bible into every 
hand. Do you wish to diminish its inflaence 
abroad, supply the wants of the innumerable 
Catholics who long to read the holy volame, 
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and are willing, for the pleasare of acquaint- 
ance with its contents, to brave the anger of 
their priests.” 

In conclusion—we have to apolo- 
gize to Mr. Groser, for the uninten- 
tional delay which has occurred in 
noticing his work, and to assure bim, 
that it has been entirely owing to the 
pressure of this part of our literary 
engagements. We hope at some 
future time, again to have the plea- 
sure of introducing to our readers 
some work similar to the present 
from his able and orthodox pen. 


nei 


Review. — Josceline and Julia, and 
other Poems. By Edward Charles 
Rich. 8vo. pp. 03. London. John 
Churchill. 1826. 


Mr. Ricn’s claims to poetic merits 
are not very strong. His muse, we 
are sorry to say, seldom soars upon 
its “weak unbalanced wing,” above 
the heights of mediocrity. ‘“‘ We can- 
not,” however, he tells us, “‘ expect 
the fruit of autumn amid the blossoms 
of spring, nor mature composition 
from the pen of inexperienced youth,” 
We admit the justness of the obser- 
vation, but an admission like this does 
not at all screen him from our cen- 
sure. Nay, he becomes the judge of 
his own abilities; and out of his own 
mouth we shall convict him. ‘Iam 
aware,” says he, “‘ that many of the 
pieces are puerile and unworthy of 
perusal.” Ifso, why inflict them upon 
the public, and tax not only their 
time, but their pockets, by the pur- 
chase of those “early amusements of 
his boyhood,” which, however inte- 
resting to himself and immediate ac- 
quaintance, are wholly uninteresting 
and valueless to the public ? 

His verses are generally pretty, 
and occasionally even elegant; but 
never distinguished by any traces of 
poetical richness, boldness ofimagery, 
or forcible and picturesque descrip- 
tion. The volume abounds with odes, 
songs, and fragments, one of which 
we will extract as a fair specimen of 
the whole :— 

SonG To JESSY, 
Sweet vesper throws a radiant gleam, 

From the ceralean vault above, 
But sweeter far the heavenly beam, 

From your dark blae eye darting leve. 

The moon’s soft phase, serene and bright, 

Charms all the shades of nigbt away, 

But, oh! that countenance of light, 

Sarpasses far her welting ray. 

91.—VOL. VIII, 





The dew which kindly heaven distils, 
Looks sweet upon the rose; 

Bat the bright trembling tear which fills 
Your eye, more beanty doth disclose. 

The morning beam the streamlet streaks 
With gold, and charms the gazer’s eye ; 

Bat the soft smile that warms your cheeks, 
Ts sweeter than the beam on high. 

And ever shall I love that eye, 
Which beams so kindly upon me, 

And that sweet face, which when I’m by 
Assumes a smile so heavenly. 

p- 85. and 86. 
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Review.—Poetical Trifles. By a 
Youth. 12mo. pp. 150. London. 
Whittaker. 1826. 


Tuis is one of the most felicitous 
titles our juvenile author could have 
selected; and we certainly think he 
has fully and satisfactorily demon- 
strated his claim to the epithet ofa 
tical trifler, It is really surprising 
ow individuals, in the present state 
of improved society and intellectual 
taste and cultivation, abundantly fur- 
nished as we are with literature of a 
superior cast, should presume, either 
‘from a desire of complying with the 
requests of friends, or from the vanity 
of pleasing themselves,” to expose 
their insipid doggrel to the severity 
of animadversion. Such works are 
generally born to expire ere they have 
opened their eyes upon the intellec- 
tual world, and they afford no other 
advantage to society than the profit 
which jointly accrues to the “ manu- 
facturing districts” of printers’ and 
paper-merchants. Others indeed ob- 
tain some circulation, but chiefly in 
private and circumscribed channels, 
and are soon hurried into the silence 
of oblivion, from which it is to be la- 
mented that theyever emerged. This 
we should suppose will be the fate of 
the volume before us. 

A specimen of our poet’s. ing 
with the sacred muse, will, we think, 
justify these remarks, and convince 
our readers that it is richly deserving 
of the “mangling butchery” of criti- 
cism, (to use his most elegant phrase, ) 
which, however, he has the modesty 
to tell us, he thinks his poems will 
be found too trifling to merit. We 
exiract the following lines from one 
ofhis pieces entitled, Reflections at the 
Setting Sun :— 

Whiie the mild airis fanr’d by cooling breeze, 
And whisp’ring murmars of departing day 
Meledious sound on mine attentive ear, 

2u 
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O! let me to silent meadow green, 
there, u some shady beech reclin'd, 

Tn contemplation view the ssttiog sun. 

es the raddy streak from light-drooping 


That beams so bright with alternate flick’rings; 
What led haes, of varied colours soft, 
’T wixt burnish’d lustre of silv’ry whiteness, 
Shine around the golden rays o Shestoe! 
Each lofty mountain of towering bei 
That through the day has felt the sa saltr Y heat 
Of burning sun, now homid eels.” 
“a 1S and 16. 


Eheu!—jam satis !— 


For our own parts, we have striven 
in vain to torture these unhappy lines 
into any sort of metre: . doubtless, 
however, our young friend’s Pegasus, 
on one of its excursions, discovered a 
new species of versification, to which 
we can give no name.—Itis, however, 
but just to add, that there are several 
little compositions in this volume, to 
which these caustic strictures will not 
apply. Among these we have noti- 
ced, “The Soldier’s Return,” “The 
Wish,” “ There is a Hope,” &c. which, 
though not free from imperfection, 
discover sone indications of genius. 
We can only regret that they are not 
more numeroas, and that they should 
be found in worse than suspicious 
company. 

On the whole, by making this pre- 
mature appeal to the public, our 
author has committed an error, for 
which his youth, though it may offer 
an apology, can make no atorement. 
He is not aware how much time and 
talent are required to efface an un- 
favourable impression. We would 
advise him to read more; and with 
deep attention study, from some of 
our masters of song, the character 
and construction of English verse. 
He will then find that our remarks, 
though unpleasant, have not been 
either misapplied, or unproductive of 
benefit. 

gm 


Review.—The Prospect, and other 
Poems. By Edward Moxon. \2mo. 
pp. 120. London. Longman. 1826. 


WE are informed, in a prefatory ad- 
dress, that this is “‘the production of 
a very young man, unlettered, self- 
taught, and ignorant of every lan- 
guage except his own, and but imper- 
fectly acquainted even with this; that 





and that Sunday mornings, and the 
hours he can steal from repose, are 
the only seasons he can devote to the 
cultivation of his mind.” Statements 
like these, though they cannot impart 
preponderation to the scales of lite- 
rary justice, may invest the judge with 
the character of advocate, and give 
a new position to the standard by 
which the merits of the author’s pro- 
ductions shall be tried. 

It is well known that some candi- 
dates for literary fame come before 
the public with all the advantages 
that erudition ‘can supply ;-while, in 
the garb of simplicity, others appear 
with no recommendation bat that 
which the unassisted efforts of native 
genius can furnish. Such characters 
impartial criticism is bound to meet 
on the ground where they respec- 
tively take their stand; and it scarcely 
need be added, that it is to the latter 
description, the author of the poems 
before us belongs: 

Were a comparison to be made 
between the productions even of our 
second-rate poets, and those of Mr. 
Moxon, the result would appear mach 
to his disadvantage; and perhaps 
were he to be tried by the canon law 
of poetical criticism, he would gain 
nothing by being placed at the bar. 
But when we lose sight for a moment 
of comparisons and rules, and view 
him as the untatored child of nature, 
and his work as an emanation of un- 
cultivated genius, we cannot shat our 
eyes against the. occasional sparkling 
of its beams, nor abandon the hope 
that it may hereafter shine in more 
refulgent coruscations, 

The work before us abounds with 
blemishes, and were these to be ex- 
clusively selected for animadversion, 
the author’s poems would appear in a 
very despicable light. On the con- 
trary, we could refer to many pretty 
lines, which, if taken as a standard, 
would raise him to a point of eleva- 
tion which he has no right to claim. 

The principal piece in this volume 
is “The Prospect,” the earlier parts of 
which give promise of excellencies that 
the subsequent portions do not falfil. 
Throughout the whole, the sentiments 
are rather common-place; and to- 
wards the conclusion, the language is 
less harmonious than when the muse 


from twelve years of age, he has been | | began her flight. His Lines to Maria, 


daily engaged from morning until | 
evening in’a laborious occupation, 


to Mary, to a Young Lady &c., he 
should have left with those to whom 
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they were addressed; ard if Emily’s 
song had never seen the light, his 
poem would have sustained no disad- 
vantage by the omission. 

The following lines partially delin- 
eate the character of a miser :— 
“ See yonder form, care furrow’d on his brow, 
His once dark locks now hoary as the snow; 
Pale is his cheek as monumental stone, 
Wither’d his frame, and feeble is his tone. 
Through life’s rough scenes, all lonely he bas 


trod ; 
Still plods his way, and Mammon is bis god : 
His grosser tastes refinementne’er could please; 
Sweet social t, ord tic ease. 
He feebly totters ;--past is autumn’s bloom,— 
And winter’s summons calls him to the tomb, 
Bat still, as cling wreck’d seamen to the shore, 
Heclings to wealth—recounts and counts ito’er. 
He never sought the wounded breast to heal, 
The breaking beart which bursting sighs reveal; 
The mournful widow, plunged in utmost grief, 
With weeping babes, without a friend’s re il 
p- 13. 

This is well drawn, so far as it goes ; 
but instead of tracing avarice to its 
exit, which would have furnished an 
exceHent climax, our young author, 
on falling in with “ the mournful 
widow” loses sight of the miser alto- 
gether, and here we must lose sight 
of him. 
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Review.—Saul among the Prophets ; 
or,a Visit to the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, 
London. 1825-26. Describing the 
Friend of the Good Old School, the 
Worldly-minded Quaker of the New 
School, the Pharisee, and the Dandy, 
§c. &c. By John Pearson, Student 
of the Outer Temple. London. Cowie 
and Co. Paternoster Row. 1826. 


THERE is nothing about which a good 
man is more concerned than the con- 
sistent behaviour and upright conduct 
of that particalar religious body to 
which he belongs. Whether he be 
Methodist, Calvinist, or Quaker, be 
views with sorrow every deviation 
from the path of rectitude in any of his 
fellow-worshippers in the temple of 
God, and sighs to think that he is con- 
nected with those who may be called 
“‘ wolves in sheep’s clothing,” who pro- 
fess, but who do not possess any of the 
vital principles of godliness ; and who 
make religion a cloak for the vilest 
and the worst of purposes. 

Itis to be regretted that there are 
so many persons of this description 
in the present day;—and we e 
that the little book now before us will 





not be without its use in warning those 
to whom warning is necessary,—in 
cautioning those to whom caution may 
be serviceable,—and in promoting; 
among all denominations, the public 
worship of God “in spirit and in 
truth.” 

This student of the “‘ outer” temple 
tells us, it has fallen to his lot to 
‘* mingle with all sorts and conditions 
of mankind, and with many nations 
on the habitable globe :”»—and we pay 
him no mean compliment in saying 
that we think the inhabitants of that 
temple, viz. mankind generally, have 
been studied with an attention few 
are wise enough to imitate. 

Mr. P. has evidently an intimate 
knowledge of the Quaker character, 
and if he be not one of that commu- 
nity, we are certain (so far at least as 
we can judge by his writings) that the 
Friends of the good old school would 
be glad to enrol him of their number ; 
—for his book tells us he is one who 
wishes well to his neighbour,—who 
despises oppression, slavery, deceit, 
—and who would that all the inhabi- 
tants of the world should live in unity 
and peace. 

We hope the strong language Mr. 
P. uses towards those who go to tho 
house of God for no other purpose 
than. mockery,—or to shew their 
finery, &c.—will have its effect. We 
had scarcely an idea that it was car- 
ried to such excess among those who, 
generally speaking, do honour to their 
religious principles by their sober 
conversation and upright behaviour 
in their walk through life.— Let those 
to whom the portrait belongs, blush 
for themselves when they read it, and 
renounce the folly of their ways, 
before the world, its pleasures and its 
enchantments, shall be for ever hidden 
from their view. 

For the honour of our country we 
feel much concern from the following 
fact, which our author states from a 
conversation at Malacca, with an 
Armenian merchant, who informed 
him “that the English were abhorred 
and detested by the Japanese, for their 
treacherous dealings, and thirst for 
buman blood.” Charity induces us 
to hope that some time has elapsed 
since this conversation occurred, and 
that Englishmen now sustain a less re- 
prehensible character among the na- 
tions of the earth. We cannot applaud 
our author for crowding ‘so great a 
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variety of subjects into his little 
volume: we must not, however, say 
much on this subject, as he wishes not 
to pass for more than he really is. 
Here are no high-sounding terms, and 
sentences connected together by in- 
flated words,in which some authors 
delight,—while sense, that invaluable 
jewel, is neglected. The expressions 
are familiar, the style is simple and 
easily understood, and no endeavour 
is made to raise his language above 
his subject. Indeed, were we dis- 
posed to find fault, it would be for his 
having gone into the opposite extreme ; 
—and hence we would recommend 
the author to revise and re-arrange 
a great part of the publication, and to 
alier a number of words almost too 
homely for public perusal. We think 
likewise, that it would have been bet- 
ter if politics had been altogether 
omitted ;—and we must express our 
disapprebation of some parts of the 
work :—that portion of it, p. 89, 90. 
Rath, &c. we mention as one parti- 
cular instance. 

Neither do we commend his taste 
in making those allusions to distin- 
guished characters now no more, who 
once held sway in our highly-favoured 
land. They are gone to their final 
account ;—“ buried among the clods of 
the valley,” let their dust lie undis- 
turbed :—tbey had their failings,—we 
have ours,—and our author cannot 
“cast the first stone.”—Let us also 
remember that they had their virtues, 
—they stand before a righteous and 
just tribunal, and our duty is to calti- 
vate that ‘“‘ charity which hopeth all 
things.” ~ 


ae 


ANSWER TO A QUERY INSERTED COL. 
592, RESPECTING MEMBERS OF PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

Mar. Epitor. 

Your ingairer, J. P. of Thorncliffe, 

will find answers to his queries in the 

following extracts. I would at once 

refer him to vol. I. Blackstone, p. 146, 

et seq., for ample information on the 

subject ; bat asfew of your readers are 
in possession of that work, if you 
deem it:advisable to insert the fol- 
lowing sliort extracts, which relate 
solely to the Commons House of Par- 
lament, in your valuable miscellany, 
they are at your service. 
** The first institution of Parliament 
isene of thase matters. which lie so 





far hidden in the dark ages of anti- 
quity, that the tracing of it out is a 
thing equally difficult and uncertain. 
But it is certain, that long before the 
introduction of the Norman language 
into England, all matters of import- 
ance were debated and settled in the 
great councils of the realm. 

“It is generally agreed, that the 
Constitution of Parliament, as it now 
stands, was marked out so long ago 
as the 17th year of king John, A. D, 
1215, in the great Charter granted by 
that prince. 

** As to the Manner and Time of as- 
sembling of Parliament, It is regu- 
larly to be summoned by the king’s 
writ, issued out of Chancery at least 
40 days before it begins to sit. The 
king is bound by the ancient statutes 
to convoke it every year, or oftener if 
needbe. And by astatute of William 
and Mary, it is enacted that a new 
Parliament shall be called within three 
years after the determination of the 
former. But as certain important 
acts are passed for one year only, 
Parliament must necessarily be sum- 
moned for despatch of business once 
every year. 

‘* The Counties are represented by 
knights eleeted by the proprietors of 
lands; the cities and boroughs are re- 
presented by citizens and burgesses 
chosen by the mercantile or supposed 
trading interest of the nation. 

* The Qualifications of Electors for 
Knights of Shires. 1. They must be 
freeholders to the value of 40s. per 
annum within the county, clear of all 
taxes except parliamentary or paro- 
chial. 2. No person ander 21 years 
of age, nor, 3d. any person convicted 
of perjary, can vote for any member, 
either for counties or boroughs. 
4. No person can vote in right of any 
freehold granted to him fraudulently, 
to qualify him to vote. To guard 
against such frauds, 5. Every voter 
must have been in actual possession 
or receipt of the profits of his freehold 
12 calendar months before, unless it 
came to him by descent, marriage 
settlement, will, or promotion to a 
benefice or office. 6. No person can 
vote in respect of an annuity or rent 
charge, unless registered with the 
clerk of the peace 12 calendar months 
before. 7. In mortgaged or trust 
estates, the person in possession, un- 
der the above restrictions, has the 
yote; 8. Only one persan is admit- 
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ted to vote for any one house or tene- 
ment, to prevent the splitting of free- 
holds. (This is true only when a 
freehold is split by the granter, in or- 
der to multiply votes, and for election 
purposes.) 9. The freehold, to quali- 
fy the voter, must have been assessed 
to the land tax at least two years be- 
fore the election. 10. No copybolder 
can vote as a freeholder. And no 
person employed in managing or col- 
lecting the duties of excise, customs, 
stamps, windows, or houses, or the 
revenue of the post-office, can vote at 
any election, under a penalty of £100. 

** The Right of Election in Boroughs 
is various, depending entirely on the 
several charters, customs, and consti- 
tutions of the respective places. But 
no freeman of any city or borough 
(other than such as claim by birth, 
marriage, or servitude) is entitled to 
vote therein, unless he hath been ad- 
mitted to his freedom twelve calendar 
months before. And in boroughs 
where the householders or inhabitants 
of any description claim to vote, no 
person has a right to vote as such in- 
habitant, unless he has actually been 
resident in the borough six months, 

“* As to the Qualifications of Persons 
to be elected. 1. They must not be 
aliens born, or minors. 2. None of 
the twelve judges, nor of the clergy, 
nor persons attainted of treason or 
felony. 3. Sheriffs of counties, and 
mayors and bailiffs of boroughs, are 
not eligible in their respective Juris- 
dictions, as being returning officers ; 
but the sheriffs of one county can be 
knights of another. 4. No persons 
concerned in the management of any 
duties or taxes created since 1692, 
except the commissioners of the trea- 
sury, nor any commissioners of prizes, 
transports, sick and wounded, wine 
licenses, navy and victualling, secre- 
taries, or receivers of prizes, comp- 
trollers of the army accounts, agents 
for regiments, governors of planta- 
tions and their deputies, officers of 
Minorca or Gibraltar, officers of ex- 
cise and customs, clerks or deputies 
in the several offices of the treasury, 
exchequer, navy, victualling, admi- 
ralty, pay of the army or navy, secre- 
taries of state, stamps, appeals, hack- 
ney coaches, hawkers and pedlars, 
nor any holding any new office under 
the crown created since 1705, can be 
elected; and 5. No person having 
& pension daring pleasure, or for any 
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term of years, from the crown, 6. If 


}any member accepts an offiee under 


the crown, except an officer in the 
army or navy accepting a new com- 
mission, his seat is void, but he may 
be re-elected. 7. Every knight must 
have a clear estate of freehold or 
copyhold of the value of £600 per 
annum: and every citizen and ber- 
gess, of the value of £300 per annum, 
except the eldest sons of peers, and 
of persons qualified to be knights of 
shires, and the members for the two 
universities. 

“As to the Mode of proceeding at 
Elections. In cities and boroughs the 
election must begin within fifteen 
days after the receipt of the writ by 
the sheriff, and is held before the 
mayor or bailiff, as the retarning 
officer: in county elections, within 
eighteen days after receipt of the 
writ, before the high sheriff himself. 
As soon as the time and place of eleo- 
tion either in counties or boroughs 
are fixed, all soldiers quartered in 
the place are to remove, at least one 
day before the elettjon, to the distance 
of two miles or more, and not tore- 
turn till the day after the poll is end- 
ed. To prevent bribery, it is enact- 
ed, that no candidate shall, after the 
date of the writs, or after the vacancy, 
give any money or entertainment to 
his electors, or promise to give any, 
either to particular -persons or to the 
place in general, in order to his being 
elected, on pain of being incapable to 
serve for that place in parliament. 
And if any money, gift, office, employ- 
ment, or reward, be given or promised 
to be given, to any voter at any timé, 
in order to influence him to give or 
withhold his vote, as well he that 
takes, as he that offers such bribe, 
forfeits £500, and is for ever disabled 
from voting, and holding any office in 
any eorporation, unless before con- 
viction he will discover some offender 
of the same kind, and then he is in- 
demnified for his own offence. Un- 
due influence being thus guarded 
against, the election is proceeded to 
on the day appointed, The retarn- 
ing officer takes the oath against 
bribery, and for the due execation of 
his office. The candidates, if requir- 
ed, must swear to their qualifications, 
and the electors in counties to theirs. 
The electors both in counties and 
boroughs are compellable to take the 
oaths of ‘allegiance and ‘supremacy, 
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and that against bribery and corrup- 
tion; and by statate 25 George III. 
all electors for cities and boroughs 
must swear to their name, addition, 
or profession, and place of abode, and 
also, like freeholders in counties, that 
they believe they are of the age of 
twenty-one, and that they have not 
been polled before at that election. 
Where a poll is demanded, it shall 
continue from day to day till it is 
finished, to be kept open at least 
seven hours a day ; but if it should 
continue till the fifteenth day,* then 
the returning officer shall close the 
poll at or before three in the after- 
noon, and shall immediately, oron the 
next day, publicly declare who havea 
majority of votes. 

“The election being closed, the 
writs are returned to the clerk of the 
¢rown in chancery, with the persons 
elected thereupon. The members 
returned, are the sitting members 
until the house of commons, upon 
petition, adjudges the retarn to be 


false or illegal. 
» Yours, &c. R.” 


* In London the poll is confined to seven 
days, (exclusive of Sunday,) by acts of Parlia- 
ment, and some other places have their peca- 
liar acts by which the elections are regulated. 
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Paper Clocks.—Among the curious inven- 
tions of French ingenuity, clocks made of 
paper claim at present no small share of public 
attention. The invention is said to be a great 
improvement on metallic machinery, the paper 
time-pieces being light, portable, cheap, sim- 
ple in their movements, and never requiring 
oil. The price is abont fifty francs, and they 
will ran about thirty hours without wind- 


ing oP 

odern Superstition.—In the Times paper 
for Saturday, the 24th of Jane, 1826, may be 
seen the following advertisement. ‘‘ To cap- 
tains, merchants, und others. To be disposed 
of, A Child’s Caul. Apply, &c.” This mem- 
brane, found on the bead of some children at 
their birth, is supposed to indicate good for- 
tane to the child, and to be an infallible pre- 
servative from drowning, even to a purchaser. 
It is high time that such follies should retire 
to sleep—* among their kindred cobwebs in 
Dack-lane.” 

Waterloo Bridge.—The erection of this bridge 
has generally been considered a bad specula- 
tion. The tolls, however, during the last half 
year, amounted to £7030, being £130 more 
than on the preceding half year. 

Board o —This board has lately 
awarded premiums of £300 and £200 tothe 
makers of the two best chronometers, selected 
ont of fifty, and presented last year for trial at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 





in Antigua.—In this island the col- 
Rae pry seized all slaves that 
had been in England sioce the year 1807, de- 
claring that they were entitled to their free- 
dom. At this bold step the dealers in buman 
flesh and blood took the alarm ; the magistrates 
issued their warrant, and took the hamane of- 
fender into custody; who, refusing to give 
bail, bas been committed. This affair cannot 
terminate here, and the final issae may prove 
of the atmost consequence to the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes, now in agitation. 

Natural Curiosity —Near Hornsbead, in the 
north-west coast of [reland, is a curious and 
frightful phenomenon, called M‘Swine’s Gun, 
By a decomposition of part of the rock, the 
waves have perforated a cave many yards in 
diameter, which extends about sixty feet into 
a rock, making part of the main land, and 
nearly horizontal with the level of the sea, at 
high and low water marks. When the wind 
blows due north, and the tide is half in, this 
gun of M‘Swine’s is seen to spout water, 
which ascends far higher than the eye can fol- 
low. This is accompanied with an explosion 
that may be heard at a distance of above twenty 
miles. Hornshead is near Danfanaghy, in lat. 
55. 13. N. long. 7.51. W. 

Arctic Expedition—Despatches have been 
received from Captain Franklin, dated Great 
Bear Lake, September 6th, 1825, stating that 
preparations had been made for prosecating 
the great object of their undertaking durin 
the present sammer. Already they had visite 
the mouth of Mackenzie river, which was found 
to discharge its waters into an open sea. From 
the more elevated parts of Garry island, the 
sea was seen to the northward free from ice 
and islands; and to the westward the coast was 
discovered at a great distance, the view being 
terminated by lofty mountains, apparently in 
about 139 degrees of western longitude. These 
favourable appearances furnish the most pro- 
mising indications of a successful issue to their 
perilous adventare. 


Death of Carl. M. Von Weber. 


This celebratedcharacter hasbeen! ong known 
on the continent, as possessing musical talents 
of the first order; distinguished alike for 
genius in composition, and skill in execation. 
As the author of several musical works, his 
fame reached England, in consequence of 
which he was invited to a country where Han- 
del gathered immortality, to compose an opera 
for the English stage. This work he accom- 
plished in the production of , a few 
weeks prior to his death, and being the last of 
his compositions, there can be little doubt that 
it will be highly valued wherever the name of 
music awakens admiration. 

Previously to his coming hither, he resided 
at Dresden, where he occupied the post of 
Maestro ch C. la to the king of Saxony, in 
whose court he was.beld in high estimation. 
It was not his intention to take up his resi- 
dence in this country, having left a wife and 
two children in his native land, to whom he 
was anxious to retarn as soon as he bad ful- 
filled bis engagements, and reaped the benefit 
of his exertions. 

For some time before he reached England, 
his health had been in a precarious state, and 
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the variations of our weather daring the late 
spring, were by no means favourable to his 
constitution. His complaint was a pulmonary 
affection of long standing. 

Monday, June 5th, had been appointed at 
Covent Garden Theatre, for the performance 
of his opera Der Freischutz, accompanied with 
all the original music, for his benefit, and ander 
his saperintendence, bat his increasing indis- 
positi d a postp t, and his as- 
sistance is now no longer attainable. 

Ibe symptoms of his disorder bad not 
assumed any aw > until the 
Friday preceding his death, when he was com- 

elled to keep his room. His spirits were 
Sowaver good; but although he entertained no 
sense of his immediate danger, he manifested 
an unusual solicitude to return to bis family, 
and it was only by cherishing the idea, that his 
friends were able to preserve bim from impa- 
tience, though they were fully convinced that 
his wishes could never be realized. 

On the night of Sanday, a friend and coun- 
tryman remained with him till about11 o’clock, 
and at that hour left him cheerful, and with- 
out any apprehensions. He was, however, 
found, about 7 on Monday morning, June 5th, 
dead in his bed, at the house of Sir George 
Smart, in Great Portland Street, where he 
had resided since his arrival from the conti- 
nent.—Von Weber was about 39 years of age, 
and is supposed to lave been one of the great- 
est musicians that has existed since the days 
of Mozart. In the fate of these men, there 
seems to have been a strong resemblance. 
Both were taken off in the fall maturity of life, 
jast as- their genias appears to have reached 
the zenith of perfection, and the death of each 
was accelerated by the intenseness of appli- 
cation. 

Von Weber having died in the Roman 
Catholic faith, their large chapel in Moorfields 
was fixed on for the lace of his interment, 
and the previous performance of those splen- 
did musical displays, with which the most dis- 
tinguished artists and singers in London in- 
tended to h his y- For this faneral 
exhibition, great preparations were made; and 
although tickets of admission were fixed so 
high as one guinea, such was the excitement 
of the public mind, that a more than ordinary 
concourse of persons was expected. An ap- 
plication, however, being made to Dr. Poyn- 
der, the Catholic bishop, presiding over the 
London district, produced a reply which de- 
feated all the arrangements of the musical 
party. His answer stated, that according to 
the existing rules of the Chepel, no more than 
twenty musical professors could be permitted 
to perform the solemn service for the dead, 
over the body, and that the seat-holders could 
not be displaced for the dation of the 
public. The committee, thus defeated, applied 
to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, for the 
use of the cathedral, while the requiem was 
being performed ; but here the application was 
alike unsaccessfal. It was answered, that a 
requiem over the dead, being a Papal rite, 
could not be allowed ina Protestant Cathedral. 

_ In the meau while, their plans and calcula- 
tions being thas deranged, on the evening of 














Saturday, the 17th, the Fairy Opera was per- 
fumed’ ta Covent Garden’ Theatre, for: the 
benefit of Von Weber’s family, but the assem- 
blage was by no means = to expectation. 
The performance was well execated, but an- 
fortunately it gave more satisfaction than it 
produced profit. 

During several days the arrangements for 
the funeral, through causes that have been 
mentioned, remained at a stand. The musi- 
cians were anxious to display their skill in 
honour of the deceased, and the public were 

ually solicitous to obtain the promised gra- 
tification. No place, however, could be pro- 
cured suitable for all parties, until Wednes- 
day, the 21st, when negotiations having been 
brought to a close, his remains were consigned 
to a vault beneath the Catholic chapel in Moor- 
fields, accompanied with such rites and cere- 
monies as are customary on the interment of 
distinguished persons belonging to that com- 
munion, but without that masical parade which 
had originally been contemplated. 

The procession, consisting ofa hearse drawn 
by six horses, accompanied by sixteen mourn- 
ing coaches, and (our private carriages, moved 
from Great Portland Street, where he died, to 
the chapel in Moorfields, which it reached 
about half-past ten o’clock in the morning. 
The carriages conveyed thither his most par- 
ticular friends, and such performers as were 
to assist in the ceremony, among whom were 
many of the more distinguished characters of 
the present day. 

Prior to their arrival, the chapel was filled 
with seat-holders, and strangers, who had 
been attracted by this novel, but angust spec- 
tacle. The company was estimated at above 
two thousand. The pulpit and altar were 
covered with black cloth, and the gallery in 
which the organ stands was esoelek with 
vocal and instrumental performers. The corpse 
was introduced by a band, commencing with 
Mozart’s Requiem, and the effect was both 

1} and impressive. The other parts of 
the funeral rites, and the music, followed ir 
regular succession; bat we have no room for 
details, as the whole performance occupied 
about an hour and a half. 

In addition to the musicians and singers that 
bore a part in these obsequies, many others 
offered their services, but from the restrictions 
which we have already noticed, they were 
respectfully declined. The whole perform- 
ance excited intense interest, and being con- 
ducted with sol order, gave great satis- 
faction to the assembled multitade. 

Von Weber is universally allowed to have 
ranked, as a composer and a masiciun, among 
the first characters that Europe can produce, 
and it may be questioned if his equal can at 
present be found among the numerous inhabit- 
ants of our globe. It is said that .n admirable 
cast of his featares was taken immediately 
after his decease, from which a bast will soon 
be prepared by Mr. Kendrick. 

Throogh the kindness of a friend, we have 
been favoured with the following autograph of 
the deceased, of which we have fa ed an 
engraving for the inspection of our readers, to 
whom this brief sketch is submitted. 
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Literary Notices. 
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On dressing Potatges.—-When these useful 
roots are boiled for the purpose of feeding 
swine, or other animals, they should be put 
into bags or sacks, leaving room for them to 
swell, and when safficiently boiled the sacks 
should be taken out and. left to drain, for the 
water becomes so strongly impregnated by 
the poisonous properties of the root, as to be 
highly detrimental to animals in general. This 
will account for the dis i of those 
persons who feed their pigs with potatoes 
mashed with the water in which they bave 
been boiled. When prepared agreeably to 
the ahove direction, potatees me a most 
beneficial food for pigs, bat they are by far 
less nutritious in the raw state, for the poi- 


sononus qualities not being drawn out by boil- 
ing, it counteracts the henefit of the faripa- 
seous qualities of the root.—Phillips ou the 
Potato. . 
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Witerary Notices. 


_ Just Published. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Andrew Fuller, of Ketter- 
ing. By J. W. Morris. A new and improved edi- 
tion. ith an Appendix, containing some Miscel- 
laneous Pieces not inserted inthe Works of the 
Apthor. 8vo. bds, 

The pivtery of the Crusades against the Albi- 
genses in the 13th ble § Translated from the 
French of J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. With an 
Introd Essay by the Translator.’ 8vo0. 9s. 

Richard nibs's se Catalogue of Books, An- 
cient and Modern, in every department of Lite. 


Thornton Abbey ; a new Edition, in 2 vols, lemo., 
With a recommendatory Preface, by the Rev, A, 
Fuller. 10s. 

Scripture Questions, explained and illustrated, 
for the Instruction of the Young. By the Rev. B. 

D . With numerous Wood Cuts. 32mo, 
alf-bd. Is, 6d. 
sapere ey Peeinet. A eerie of Dia- 
. am es. 12mo. bds. 2s. 
Descriptive History of Holland ; in Let- 
ters from Grandfather to Marianne, during an Ex- 
eursion in the Summer of 1849. With an Engrav- 
of the Kerk Hof, or Burying Place,at Rotter- 
dam, 18mo. bds. 2s. 6d. 
Soul Prosperity ; or the Closet Companion, By 
John Dennant. 12mo. bds. A new Edition, re- 
vised. 4s. 

The Unsearchable Riches of Christ; a Dis- 

= delivered at Bury Street Chapel, by the 
. John Rees. 

Poems, Miscellaneous and Sacred. By H. Reger. 
foolscap, 8vo. 5s. 

The Elements of French Grammar; by L. 
Homond. ‘Translated from the French by Ruttom 
Morris: Sheep, 2s. 

The Spirit and Manners of the Age ; vol. 1. with 
a beautiful Portrait of W. Wilberforce, Esq. 7s. 

Part V. of Sermons and Plans of Sermons, on 
important Texts of Holy Scripture; by the late 
Rev. Joseph Benson. 8yo. bds. 5s. 

Parte I. Hi. and IlI. of Shaw's History of the 
Province of Moray ; brought down to the present 
vane 4to, 3s. 6d each Part. To be completed in 

2monthly Parts ; illustrated with elegant Engrav- 
ings, and a correct Map of the Province. 

An Address to the Manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom, on the Causes of their late Calamities, 
andthe Proposal of a Remedy. By Wm. Hale. 

A brief Memoir of the late Mrs. Elizabeth An- 
drews, of Bristel, several years a valuable Sunday 
school teacher. By J.S. Broad. 18mo. 4d, 
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Letters in Defence of the British and Fore 
Bible Society, addressed to a Friend in the 
Country. 

Wehleusner’s Lexicon to the New Testament, 
abridged. By John Carey, LL.D. 8vo. bds. 14s. 

A Catechism of Anatomy, for the Instruction of 
Youth ; with Plates, 

An Essay on Terms of Communion. By Ca- 
tholicus. 

Original Rhymes. By T.S. Allen. 

The Religion of the Reformation, as exbibited in 
~s 39 Articles of the Church of England. 12mo, 

8. 78. 

Worcester Field ; or, The Cavalier: a Poem, 
with historical Notes. By Agnes Strickland, 
12mo. bds. 

Field Flowers ; being a Collection of fugitive and 
vther Poems. 12mo. bds. 7s. 

The Cause and Remedy for National Distress; a 
Sermon, by the Rev. James H. Stewart, A. M. 

A third set of Original Hymn and Psalm Tunes, 
2s. 6d. Also, a Sacred Song, fortwo voices, ls. 6d, 
By David Everard Ford. 

In the Press. 

A concise Historical View of Galvanism; with 
Observations on its Chemical Properties, and Medi. 
cal Efficacy in Chronic Diseases. By M. La 
Beaume, Medical Surgeon, Electrician, F.L.S, &e. 

Mr. Nicolas has in the Press, a History of the 
Battle of Agincourt ; together with a Copy of the 
Roll returned intothe Exchequer in November, 
1436, by command of Henry the Fifth, of the names 
of the Nobility, Knights, Esquires,and others, who 
Were present on that occasion ; and biographical 
Notices of the principal Commanders. 

Reflections: a Tale. By Mrs. Hofland. 

L. E. L. Author of “ The Improvisatrice,” “The 
Troubadour,” &c. has a new work inthe press, 
entitled, “ The Golden Violet,” with its Tales of 
Romance and Chivalry; and other Poems. 

The Sheffield Anti-Slavery Album; or, The Ne- 
gro’s Friend: with plates, containing, Zambo and 
Nila—The Missionary—A Word for the Negroes— 
The discarded no Voice of Blood—San- 
danee’s Dream — Zangara— The Voyage of the 
Blind — Anticipation — Alonso — Sabastian — The 
Negro Slave, &c. &e. 

Preparing for Publication. 

The sixth number of Mr. Williams's Select Views 
in Greece, will be published in the course of July. 

Iilustrations of Conchology, according to the 
system of Lamarck ; in a series of twenty Engrav- 
ings, on rayal 4to, each plate containing many spe- 
cimens, by E, A. Crouch, is nearly ready for 
publication. 

The Little World of Knowledge ; an Introduction 
to the Arts and Sciences, egy Natural Philo- 
sophy, Belles Lettres, &c.&e. By C. M. Chasse. 
1 vol. 12mo. will appear next month. 

Lectures on Astronomy, illustrated by a series of 
moveable Diagrams ; 4 signed for the use of 
Schools and gerne Students. By P. H. Prior. 
in 12mo. will be ready for publication in a few 
weeks. 

Dr. Elliotson is preparing a Translation of the 
last Latin Edition of the Lnstitutious of Physiology. 
By J.F. Blumenbach, M.D. professor of medicine 
in the University of Gottingen. 

The Amulet; or, Christian and Literary Re- 
membranter, for the Year 1827, is preparing for 

ublication. It will contain a large collection of 

mteresting articles, in prose and verse, from the 

pom of the most popular agathors of the age, and 
embellished with orenngeinte engravings of in- 

teresting subjects, executed by the first artists. 

In quarto, Waistell’s Designs for Agricultural 
Buildings, including Labourers’ Cottages, Farm- 
houses, and Out-buildings, conveniently arranged 
around Fold-yards, and adapted to Farme of vari- 
ous sizes and descriptions. By Joseph Jepling, 
Architect, Price to Subscribers 30s. 
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